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JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D. D., LL. D. 


PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE portrait before us represents a 
strong and handsome and harmonious 
organization. The regularity of his fea- 
tures, the definiteness of the lines of the 
face, and the ample anterior and upward 
development of the brain, indicate talent, 
worth, culture, temperance, and, if we 
may say it, godliness. He isa man who 


can look his fellow-men clearly in the 
face and not flinch nor wince nor feel 
small or guilty in the ordinary sense of 
those terms. That fine face evinces deli- 
cacy of constitution,clearness of thought 
and harmony of character, with refine- 
ment, intelligence, and vigor, and that 
is in keeping with the prominent brow 
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and the fulness and massiveness of the 
forehead. The fulnessin the lower part 
of the forehead indicates the scholar, 
that in the middle section the historian, 
able to retain the knowledge required. 
The upper part of the forehead is found 
with thinkers and logicians and especial- 
ly with men who can harmonize facts 
and phénomena and show their power 
and value in human affairs. He has the 
indications of order and system, and of 
power to study mind and motive. He 
reads character instinctively, and is gen- 
erally right, and those who deal with 
him think he is right in his estimate of 
them. He has a good deal of the magis- 
terial spirit, the elements of equity and 
justice, can harmonize the moral obliga- 
tions with the intellectual powers in him- 
self, and can appreciate their harmony 
or want of it in others. He has a pretty 
high crown of head, showing self-reli- 
ance, dignity, determination, integrity, 
and expectation. The back head appears 
to be full and massive, hence we infer 
that his social nature is one of the strong 
factors which make up his life and char- 
acter. To sucha head most lines of 
knowledge and duty seem clear and easy. 
If he had been educated a lawyer, he 
would have been a capital jurist, and 
would inevitably have been made wel- 
come to a seat on the bench. 

From the appearance of the shoulders 
in the picture we judge that he is a man 
of rather large proportions, and from the 
harmony of the face, we conclude that 
the ditferent functions of the body are 
performed with healthfulness and vigor. 
He would be more likely wo suffer from 
a tendency to dyspepsia than from pul- 
monary or heart troubles. The circula- 
tion, we think, is steady and strong, and 
the system thereby amply nourished, and 
that the breathing power is ample to 
charge the blood with vitality for the 
work it performs. 

We seldom find so smooth and harmo- 
nious an organization. Study and intel- 
lectual work have sharpened his sensi- 
bilities and his criticism, and made him 


very definite and distinct, as a rule, in 
the action of his mind and in the pur- 
poses of his will. 8. 


Rev. Josenh Cummings, D. D., LL. 
D., President of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was born in Falmouth, Maine, 
Mareh 3, 1817. He paid his way 
through the Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
by his own hard work, a powerful 


_physical constitution enabling him to 


bear an extraordinary amount of labor 
with brain and hands. Then he entered 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., in 1836 and was granted his di- 
ploma in 1840. He was absent from col- 
lege during a large part of his course, 
but kept up with his class in their studies 
and passed successfully all the required 
examinations. While a student at col- 
lege he was a teacher in and subsequent- 
ly principal of the high school in Augusta, 
Maine. 

Immediately after graduation he be- 
came the teacher of Natural Science and 
Mathematics in Amenia Seminary, in 
New York. From 1843 to 1846 he was 
principal of this school, which was then 
regarded as one of the best academic in- 
stitutions in the State. In 1846 he joined 
the New England Conference of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church, aud was 
successively pastor of several prominent 
churches of New England, the rule of 
the Churcb then in force limiting a pas- 
torate to two years. In 1853 he was 
elected Professor of Theology in the 
Methodist Biblical Institute at Concord, 
N. H. In the same year he was also 
elected President of Genesee College, N. 
Y., and accepted the office, after a re- 
lease from his engagement at Concord 
had been obtained. In the year in which 
he entered upon his duties as a college 
president, he received the degree of D. 
D. from Wesleyan University, and three 
years later was elected to the presidency 
of that institution. 

He began the duties of this office in the 
spring of 1858 and resigned in 1875. The 
years of his presidency were among the 
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most prosperous and progressive of that 
well-known institution. The scholarship 
of the institution was greatly improved, 
and its resources were largely increased. 


costing $75,000, erected in memory of 
the alumni and students who died in the 
late war, and the Orange Judd Hall of 
Science, which cost $100,000. Later he 
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Several important buildings were erected, 
among which may be named a well- 
equipped gymnasium, an astronomical 
observatory, a library building sufficient 
for 100,000 volumes, a memorial chapel 


resigned the presidency, but retained for 
two years the professorship of Mental 
Philosophy and Political Economy. On 
resigning this professorship in 1877 he 
became pastor for the second time of the 
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M. E. Church at Malden, Mass. In 1880 
he became pastor of the Harvard Street 
Methodist Church in Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 

In 1881 he was elected president of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
During his presidency of this institution 
an addition of $200,000 through the gen- 
erosity of its friends has been made to its 
endowment. A large, well-furnished 


schools of medicine and pharmacy (loca- 
ted in Chicago), a woman’s college, and 
schools of music and art. The campus 


extends over a broad area of thirty acres, 
with other land in reserve. Of the num- 
erous buildings, space can be allowed 
for two only—University Hall, and the 
Woman's College, the latter in itself a 
considerable structure, and a testimony 
of the success to which the associated 








THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE. NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


hall of science has been erected. The 
Dearborn Observatory with all its valu- 
able instruments has recently been trans- 
ferred to the university, and the funds 
for an observatory building have been 
secured. Several new departments have 
been added,and the number of instructors 
and students has been greatly increased. 
The institution now comprises, besides its 
classical and scientific departments, a 
school of theology, a school of law, 


education of young men and young 
women has been carried by the North- 
western. 

As we have seen by this brief recital, 
most of the life of Dr. Cummings has 
been passed as an officer and instructor 
in higher institutions of learning, and he 
has officially signed, it is said, more di- 
plomas than any other minister of the 
Church with which he is connected. 
He received the degree of D. D. from 
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Harvard University in 1861 and the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1866. He is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, of which he is one of 
the oldest members, having been elected 
in 1859. 

The engrossing duties of the offices he 
has held have not allowed him much 
time for authorship, but his pen has 
nevertheless not been idle. He has edit- 
ed ‘‘ Butler's Analogy,” written several 
pamphlets on important controversial 
subjects, and numerous articles for news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews. As a 


preacher Dr. Cummings is clear, strong, 
and cogent in matter and style. 
His great strength lies in his knowl- 


edge of practical affairs, and that unfail- 
ing tact and good sense that enable a 
man to co-operate. with others in great 
enterprises. He has risen to his high 
place as an educator purely by merit and 
without any of the arts of the clerical 
politician. The Methodist Church saw 
his power, and without his solicitation 
put him as one of her representative men 
into some of her most important offices. 
The university of which he is now the 
head has more than 1,200 students and 
100 professors. 

Although over seventy years of age, 
he is still a hale, active man, able to per- 
form as much duty and service in the 
line of his experience, as most men 
twenty-five years younger. D. 





TWO VIEWS 


OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


1. IN FAVOR. 


CRITIC ‘says the title is a misno- 

mer. About the thing so called 

he declares there is nothing either Chris- 

tian or scientific. If this be so, he will 

suffer us the present use of the term in 

lieu of something more fitting which he 
has failed to offer. 

The advocates themselves are divided 
about the name of an Eterr.al Fact 
which they vainly suppose they have 
discovered, and for which they assume 
to stand sponsor although it is older 
than the foundations of the world. 

There is almost as much dissension 
among the latter-day interpreters of the 
Christ as among their predecessors who 
have rent their forces into countless fac- 
tions with no essential difference except 
in their distinguishing titles. 

But the solid phalanx of materialism 
is not split on any such rock. The stu- 
dent of Nature who considers himself a 
scientist iu the truest import of the word, 
smiles disdainfully at the bare assump- 
tions of the ‘‘Christian Scientist,” in 
whose claims he can discern no vestige 
of reason. In the whole movement he 
sees but a revival of superstition as ab- 


surd and ridiculous as the witchcraft of 
Salem, and the modern necromancy of 
the materialization of spirits. It is all, in 
his view, a juggler's play on the credu- 
lous faney of ignorant and undeveloped 
minds. 

With due respect for his judgment, 
which is infallible when it does not pass 
his bounds, it yet appears that our phil- 
osopher of matter is disqualified by his 
position for any clear understanding of 
the subject on which, none the less, he 
is perfectly free to pronounce. With no 
recognition of the alleged power of 
Spirit his investigations are necessarily 
limited to the mere externals of evidence, 
which are quite explainable on his theory 
of imposture and weak human credulity. 
He sights with unerring eye the loose 
points in the armor of the arrogant pre- 
tender, and he rarely fails in his encoun- 
ters with the vainglorious knight of the 
Spirit to fling down a broken limb or a 
mutilated body, bidding an exhibition of 
the vaunted power of instautaneous 
healing. We have never heard that the 
challenge, if accepted, results in a con- 
vincing test. But the scoffer at mental 
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methods in such emergencies shows the 
superiority of his skilled mechanical 
work with absence of all trust in super- 
human aids. He binds, he stitches, he 
plasters, and he arranges the parts im- 
movably in a natural position. And 
then? Is the healing accomplished ? 
No! His work isdone. -For the rest 
he trusts—mark, he trusts—to some 
subtle, unknown, yet certain force 
which he calls Nature. He knows the 
exact process by which the chemical de- 
compositions and recombinations in 
every tissue move toward the desired 
end, but he can not define the essential 
quality of this occult power on which he 
depends for the completion of his work. 
It is something that creates the body— 
predisposes it to health—repairs it when 
broken—deserts it when its laws are'un- 
fulfilled. Without its co-operation all 
surgical and medical skill fall dead, and 
the body is but a lump of putrefacation, 
good only for fertilizing purposes though 
often profanely cheated of even that use. 
Unassisted by this powerful ally in the 
human frame, the apothecary might as 
well empty his potent vials in the mouth 
of a heathen god,—the sanitarian apply 
his remedial measures and health-restor- 
ing processes to the dead soldiers on the 
field,—the phrenologist urge the cranial 
developments of expanding character 
upon a block of stone, which, indeed, is 
more susceptible of such improvement 
than a bit of soulless, human clay. 
This inexplicable God-like force on 
which we all rely, is, in the nomencla- 
ture of the ‘Christian Scientist”—Spirit. 
As regards physical amendment from 
this influence alone, we do not have to 
seek testimonials from the lists furnished 
by ‘Christian Scientists,” however. 
Medical records and the private experi- 
ences of any liberal, candid, clear-seeing 
physician, will give numberless instances 
of recovery under conditions independ- 
ent of any recuperative processes but 
those of the inherent living force within, 
call it by whatever name we will. Every 
honest and successful practitioner, of 


whatever school, will admit the incal- 
culable power of mental states on their 
patients, and grant how imperative be- 
yond every other measure is the necessity 
to banish fear, and to inspire faith in the 
methods employed to bring about their 
restoration. These self-evident truths 
being conceded, the natural and the 
Christian Scientist appear to us prac- 
tically upon the same ground, though in 
theory and method of operation they 
may be quite antipodal. When the first 
fails altogether we allow the latter a 
trial, while we deny him the support of 
our saving faith, and if he too fails, we 
declare him an arrant knave and a hum- 
bug as, of course, we knew from the 
beginning. 

Under such conditions it is remarkable 
that the worker in mental physics—if 
the term can be allowed—has acquired 
even his present reputation for success. 
But this, says his opponent, is due 
wholly to the patronage of weak, un- 
balanced natures of both sexes, but par- 
ticularly of women; idle, emotional, im- 
pressible women, whom nothing but a 
disordered fancy has made physically ill. 

This, too, we believe is the argument of 
the ‘‘ mind-healer.” If the case be so, 
there is still very much to be thankful 
for. If once in a hundred failures one 
weak human soul is withdrawn from the 
contemplation of its imaginary ills, and 
thrown upon its own interior source of 
strength, learns to possess itself, and to 
control the lower conditions which had 
previously overmastered it, then, what- 
ever may be the name of the educative 
force, we can but bid it a reverent God- 
speed. It may not do the work exactly 
by our methods, but we must none the 
less rejoice in the result. Anzsthetics, 
bread pills, vapor baths, movements, if 
they secured the desired end no sooner, 
are certainly no better. The sane crea- 
ture is what we want, and how to attain 
her—or him—is our foremost considera- 
tion. Not that there may not be divers 
opinions on the sanity of the creature 
when she or he is actually produced. 
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Kut to aim, first of all, at the basic 
quality of human nature—the soul—may 
not be so unscientific as some of us sup- 
pose. On the whole, we are delighted 
with the suggestion that our power over 
the material elements of existence may 
be cultivated to a well-nigh illimitable 
extent. But the outlook in that direc- 
tion is too infinite for present brief dis- 
cussion. 

What surprises most of all the impar- 
tial observer of this movement, named 
‘* Christian Science,” is the scornful and 
doubting spirit in which professing 
Christians view it. Is it because they 
have so long satisfied themselves with 
sins washed away in the blood of a cru- 
cified and dying Christ that they can not 
abide the quickening influence of the 
living spirit? Have the cold formulas 
of church faith so utterly deadened the 
spiritual sense that there is no perception 
of the present and eternal significance of 
that life whose sacrifice alone they ap- 
pear to count as an atonement ? 

From the standpoint of the cool spec- 
ulator on these themes, interested but in 
the truth of Christian claims, whether 
of this organization or another, it ap- 
pears that the ‘Christian scientists \— 
self-styled—have alone taken the Master 
at His Word, and are attempting, with 
laudable purpose, to reveal the fulfil- 
ment of promises by no means vague or 
uncertain, although they have been 
faithlessly disregarded for so many cen- 
turies by professing believers. It is true 
there is much confusion in the ranks of 
the latter-day disciples, and we laugh 
sneeringly over their incoherencies, and 
return to our school-day habit of stick- 
ing the label, ‘‘ Fool!” on the backs of 
some of those preposterous figures, for 
the old leaven of self still protrudes like 
the snake’s head, which few are yet able 
to bruise so that it will not rear again. 

But, nevertheless, setting aside its per- 
sonal limitations and profanations, and 
looking at the principle of Christian 
Science per se, we must declare our con- 
viction that it is in its essence true, or 


the Gospel of Jesus is false. Either we 
are to accept and act upon the present 
and abiding assurances of One who 
spake as a God, or we must acknowledge 
ourselves only dead-alive followers of 
the faith we confess, tithing mint, anise, 
cummin, and rice, and omitting the 
weightier matters of the spiritual law 
more clearly and absolutely taught than 
anything else. 

After all, what does it avail to set the 
dogs on these extraordinary workers of 
phenomena that from.time to time rise 
and flash across our low horizon with 
the wonderful corruscations of the au- 
rora borealis? Though they vanish, 
others will come after them with phan- 
tasma more startling and inexplicable 
except to the student of natural laws, 
who has learned enough to know that 
these laws are illimitable. 

Yor there is a principle in human 
nature that ever more seeks tu ally 
itself with the Divine, and in one form 
or another it will unconsciously strive 
until the implanted Ideal is made Real. 

A. L. M. 


2. AGAINST. 


This is a phase of Tatian’s encra- 
titism, or self-controlism. It’s a craze, 
like roller skating. It is the most 
marvelous manifestation of self-esteem 
that has characterized the century. 
Marked by obliviousness to frequent 
failures in the work claimed to be ac- 
complished, it nay properly be called an 
egotistic insanity were it not, as Wallen- 
stein says, ‘‘Most mad men are proud.” 

Philosophically, this encratitism is 
Berkleyism, or a peculiar phase of abso- 
lute idealism, and jiands in almost, if 
not quite, nihilism, for it is nihilism of all 
sense and reason. You must deny your 
very individuality—species and genius, 
too, disappear. Mind is all, and matter 
is not. Spiritual personalities count no 
more than embodied shapes, for imper- 
sonality rules supreme. Principles that 
are the properties of none are mistily 
discoursed in verbiage that deceives in 
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its very utterance, for the sense is mean- 
ingless in your terms. 

Theologically, Christ is made much of 
only to be minified, while the love that 
builds up is lost in the knowledge that 
puffeth up. It is Docetism as to Jesus’s 
human nature, and Plymouthism as to 
Christ. The resurrection is past already, 
or will never come, for they are saved 
by ‘“‘subjective evolution,” the neatest 
nomenclature for self-righteousness ever 
invented. 

Therapeutically, no science of medi- 
cine, or hygieuic practice, is anything— 
all are false. Its sweep is most bold, its 
tone defiant, till the magnificence of its 
egotism actually commands our admira- 
tion. 

But, it’s business! It is the cutest 
money-making scheme the fertile Amer- 
ican brain has ever conceived. One 
man lately came to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and in twelve lessons carried off seven- 
teen hundred dollars froin seventeen 


dupes. 


As Dr. Buckley, in the July Century, 
to which we refer our readers for quota- 
tions that the brevity of this article will 


not allow, shows, it is marked by a 
peculiarly selfish strife for gain. Its 
sects are numerous, its differing ‘‘ Pro- 
fessors” are legion, and its colleges vie 
with the edifices of mushroom Western 
towns in the rapidity of their rise! The 
sense of goneness when they shall fold 
their tents and steal away will be the 
most vacuous of any financial bubble 
that ever burst and made the surprised 
rub their eyes. 

The causes of its great influence as far 
as it itself is concerned are chiefly to be 
found in the following facts : 

1. Its method of treating the disease is 
the method of the ministry, or other 
soul seekers, in saving from sin. Mrs. 
Eddy’s ‘‘Chemicalization,” is nothing 
but Christian Convictions for sin. Its 
disturbance and these so-called scientists’ 
‘* treatment of the situation” is paralleled 
in a Christian's management of .a sinner 
troubled over his lost estate. ‘The fourt': 


grade of faith—or faith sense perception, 
of which I wrote in my seventh Phre- 
nological Comment, is imitated on the 
baseless fabric of a visionary Christ who 
never died for a sinner because there are 
none, by a peculiar meditative, voiceless 
prayer, wherein they seek to rise to 
heights sublime and come into union 
with the impersonally divine! They 
talk of being ‘‘in Christ” with the past 
of the real Scriptural Christ left out. 
Their phraseology deceives the very 
elect. 

2. Their apparent reverence for the 
Bible goes a long way with the believer 
and devout, and has really done much, 
as they claim, but only temporarily so. 

3 The unintended but secure delay 
for the operation of the vis medicatria 
naturae, and the appeal, though denied 
so vehemently, to the face of the pa- 
tients, well and imaginative. 

These three are the chief causes of 
any value which have attached to this 
delusion which has taken twenty-one 
years to cross the Continent and will be 
dead and derided out of hand ere long 
in this practical West. This is not only 
my opinion but also that of many who 
study this phenomenon. That it has 
made many think and philosophize out 
of the dull routine of the everyday 
‘*sameness that doubles care,” let us re- 
joice, but it is enough to make the most 
obdurate weep to see the false and vis- 
ionary basis on which the thoughtful- 
ness was built. This apotheosis of ego- 
tism has marked the American the ideal- 
ist of the age and her chief fool ! 

ALEXANDER DARLEY. 





TEMPERANCE. 


Our appetites should be controll’d 
No matter what their founding ; 
The body’s health we should uphold, 
Not by excess confounding. 
The tongue, and heart, should be restrained 
Lest they may bring disaster ; 
Ambition curbed—the passions chained 
And ‘‘ Temperance” will master. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 8. 


ILLIAM WILSON CORCORAN. 

—One of the most conspicuous 

figures of Washington society for many 
’ years was this philanthropic rich man. 
The portrait has the type of expression 
that we should expect in one who had 
employed much of his time during the 
past thirty years in matters of kindness 
and charity, being desirous that a good 
proportion of the large revenue that 


an obligation whether assumed verbally 
or expressed in writing, and could be 
severe in pressing a claim, but his head 
does not appear to have the breadth in 
the lower side region that impresses 
character with that degree of hardness 
which in business transactions is recog- 
nized as cruelty. Hecould read men 
sufficiently to know whether he could 
trust this one or that, and not be 
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WILLIAM WILSON CORCORAN. 


business success had early secured to him 
should be distributed for public and pri- 
vate good. Mr. Corcoran was no ordi- 
nary schemer in financial affairs; he 
was shrewd and cautious in his dealings 
—was finely constituted, intellectually, 
to measure the probabilities of a trans- 
action and to estimate the persons with 
whom he had dealings. We doubt not 
that he fully appreciated the nature of 


compelled to forse a man to perform 
what he had promised. He was a man 
of strong will. The height of the head, 
the prominence of the nose, all these in- 
dicate positiveness and emphasis. He 
was a man of pride as well as positive- 
ness and with enough desire for approval 
to make his pride largely dependent up- 
on true merit. He greatly desired suc- 
cess and would labor for it in channels 
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that he was sure were legitimate, and if 
the success furthered his place in society 
as well as added to his bank account, 
gave him the respect of men whose 
opinion he valued, he was highly con- 
tent. Mr. Corcoran was an acquisitive 
man ; his acquisitivenéss stimulated en- 
deavor, but he was not a selfish man in 
the low sense of the term selfish. With 
so elevated a head as that is, he would 
scarcely have a chance to grow selfish. 
Men with such benevolence so easily 
betray their inclination toward acts of 
kindness and sympathy that incidents 
and opportunities constantly occur to 
them. But such an organization with 
its will power, with its talent in discrim- 
ination, its ability to judge offhand 


regarding the merits of men and things 
is not easily ted to do extravagant or fool- 
ish things in the name of Benevolence. 

Mr. Corcoran was born in the city 
where he died at the age of eighty-nine, 
having been born Dec. 27, 1798. Re- 
ceiving a good education for a young 


man of his time, he became a clerk in a 
dry goods store, and devoted himself to 
mercantile affairs until he was about 
forty-five, when he withdrew and 
formed a partnership for carrying on 
the banking business. When the Mexi- 
can war was undertaken, Mr. Corcoran 
was chiefly instrumental in negotiating 
for the supply of funds required by the 
Government to carry on the military 
campaigns. His profits in this financial 
transaction were large, and his success 
in it greatly extended the field of his 
operations. He became enormously 
wealthy; but if all accounts of him are 
true, he was as broad in his sympathies 
and as generously disposed as his bal- 
ances were large. 

George Peabody, also well known for 
his philanthropy, was a boyhood’s friend 
of Mr. Corcoran, and appears to have 
been stimulated to charitable works by 
the latter’s example. Mr. Peabody went 
to London and accumulated his fortune 
in banking there. In one of his letters 
to his old friend he said: ‘*I am here in 


England, and can not keep pace with 
vour noble acts of charity at home ; but 
one of these days I am coming home, 
and then, if my feelings do not change, 
and I have a fortune, I will become a 
strong competitor with you in benevo- 
lence.” Anda strong competitor he did 
become We see here the influence of 
one noble man upon another. 

Mr. Corcoran’s beneficence covers a 
broad field. In Washington, and in 
many other places, his name is grate- 
fully regarded for valuable donations ; 
colleges, hospitals, homes, cemeteries, 
and private individuals without number, 
are the stronger and better off because 
of his interest in them. But what the 
world at large knows him for is the great 
gift of the Art Gallery at Washington 
which bears his name. This is the 
largest single gift for art ever made; 
and the Gallery, being well endowed, is 
sure to maintain its excellence by con- 
stant additions of valuable works. 

He did nothing in a careless, promis- 
cuous fashion ; his benevolence was as 
systematic as his business dealings, and 
hence as efficient in results. How much 
he did in a quiet way for individuals, it 
would be impossible, probably, to ascer- 
tain, did curiosity lead one to inquire. A 
writer says that he was an Episcopalian 
‘by inheritance and education, but his 
purse was open to help the needy of 
whatever faith and to maintain the ex— 
cellent charities of all religious sects. 
The city of Washington and the general 
American public have taken cognizance 
of his great donations, but God and the 
angels, and the obscure ones of earth 
whom he served and solaced, alone know 
of his astonishingly widespread charity.” 

For over forty-five years Mr. Corcoran 
had lived a widower. He had also sur- 
vived the few children that marriage 
brought him. Three grand-children, 
however, who lived with him in the 
splendid mansion near the White House, 
receive in the large bequests that he has 
made to them ample testimony, so far as 
money goes, of his regard. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON.—To mention this 
name is to suggest to the reader at once 
that most humorous portraiture of 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle.” Prob- 
ably no American comedian can be 
said to match Mr. Jefferson in the 
delineation of this quaint creature 
of the great novelist’s imagina- 
tion. Two generations of playgoers 


have split their buttons over Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Rip Van Winkle; and perhaps 
have shown nearly as much delight in 


country with the full acceptance of their 
audiences. 

The fulness of the top of the head in 
the picture indicates large imitation ; 
and the whole face shows that extreme 
mobility and elasticity characteristic in a 
person who is highly emotional. None 
can doubt for a moment that Mr Jeffer- 
son possesses great warmth of feeling. 
The expression is very kind ; he should 
be a genial, hearty man ; possessing as- 
piration, much taste, and a strong sense 





| 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


his impersonation of Bob Acres in ‘**‘ The 
Rivals.” 

You look into the face of the man, 
even asa tolerable engraving like ours 
presents him, and you can gather an 
idea of the sources of his talent as a 
player. The quality was inborn ; Mr. 
Jefferson’s great-grandfather was an 
actor, connected with the company 
which was made illustrious by associa- 
tion with David Garrick. Then his 
grandfather and father were members 
of ‘the profession,” performing in this 


of duty. There is much of the natural 
artist shown in the picture, also ; train- 
ing and study would have given hima 
good place among paiuters. 

Joseph Jefferson was born in Phila- 
delphia February 20, 1829. He was very 
early introduced to the public ; it is said 
that when but four years old he danced 
and sang before a professional audience, 
who declared him to be a juvenile prod- 
igy ; and at eight years he was regularly 
engaged with his parents to act in a 
theater. Much of his education was ob- 
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tained at home, or in the world of move- 
ment. Attwenty he won his first suc- 
cess in ‘‘The Heir at Law.” Here his 
fund of humor and refinement of feeling 
found expression ; and an appreciative 
audience discovered the actor. A writer 
says, ‘‘So marked, indeed, was the qual- 
ity of Mr. Jefferson’s feeling, taste, del- 
icacy, and refinement that it made him 
the butt of a good deal of ridicule among 
the less scrupulous members of his com- 
pany, who named him the ‘Sunday 
school comedian.’ ” 

The part of ‘‘ Asa Trenchard ” was 
one fitted to his organization, and he won 
remarkable success in it. But it was in 
“Rip Van Winkle” that Mr. Jefferson 
scored his chief triumphs. It is properly 
said that he made the character, and 
American and English audiences never 
tire of his repetition. 

In private life Mr. Jefferson has been 
thoroughly straightforward and honor- 
able. Many years of hard work have 
euabled him to lay by a handsome for- 
tune, and with this achievement he can 
carry into effect any favorite scheme, but 
much of his leisure is occupied in sketch- 
ing and painting. As an amateur artist 
he shows high skill; some of his pic- 
tures having gained the praise of the 
severest critics. 

Henry B. Piant.—The 
man, one who is born on the soil, 
and to the ‘‘manner,” carries a pe- 
culiar individuality wherever he goes, 
which by the student of character 
is readily interpreted. To be sure, 
as in the North, there are differen- 
ces temperamentally; the Southern At- 
lantic sea-board has peculiarities of form 
and feature that -differ from those 
possessed by the Southern Gulf States 
and the southwest. In the man who 
has made the South his residence, com- 
ing from the North or elsewhere, a 
change takes place in the course of a 
long period; his constitution undergoes 
a climatic modification, and his South- 
ern connection becomes recognizable. 
The assimilation depends upon certain 


Southern 


essential characteristics, some people 
being much more plastic than others ; 
but the immigrant never attains the full 
expression of the born Southerner, — 
that is not to be expected. 

In Mr. Plant, whose relations to the 
South, by reason of business and resi- 
dence, have been very intimate, there 
are traces of the Southern impression. 
We are not sufficiently conversant with 
his family history to form an opinion 
upon the biological reasons for this, but 
he reminds us at first sight of a South 
Carolinian ; the face is somewhat fuller, 
if anything, than that of the typical 


HENRY B. PLANT. 


Southron, yet there is an expression and 
pose of the head that are very sinnlar to 


what we find in Southern men. That 
he is a resident of New York and of 
Northern birth, we know. Neverthe- 
less, he would, we think, pass the aver- 
age observer in the South as having 
taken on not a little of the expression of 
that section of the country. 
of the head, the contour of the nose, 
show an energetic disposition. The 
mental temperament is marked, showing 
a sprightly, impressive, prompt, intel- 
lect; he should be a good talker, clear 
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and precise; a definite analyst, quick to 
perceive irregularity and incongruity ; 
he has fine mechanical talents and es- 
thetic taste, which renders his judgment 
very close and nice. The breadth of the 
fronta] region intimates breadth of view 
and comprehensiveness, ability to grasp 
details, and apply them in his schemes 
and projections. 

Mr. Plant was born in Connecticut, 
the old town of Bradford being his na- 
tive place. As a boy he did not have 
many advantages in the way of educa- 
tion, and there were few influences at 
his command to secure an easy entrance 
upon the world of life. He became con- 
nected with the New Haven Steamboat 
line in a clerical capacity, and there his 
prompt intelligence made progress sure 
in similar enterprises. Entering the 


service of the Adams Express Company, 
he pushed its business in the South, and 
by the purchase and combination of 
other transportation companies, formed 
the Southern Express Company, was 


elected president, and still remains in 
that position. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Plant rec- 
ognized the advantages which Florida 
offered to settlement and agricultural 
development. Through his negotiation 
the Savannah & Charleston and Atlan- 
tic & Gulf Railways were purchased by 
a company of gentlemen and recon- 
structed; the name of the first being 
changed to the Charleston & Savannah, 
and that of the second to the Savannah, 


Florida, and Western Railways. The 

latter he extended to the Chattahoochee 

River, then to Jacksonville and Gaines- 

ville. Subsequently he constructed a- 
road between Waycross, Georgia, and 

Jacksonville and Live Oak and Gaines- 

ville, and also placed steamship lines on 

the Chattahoochee and St. John Rivers, 

connecting the railroad at Jacksonville 
with Sanford on Lake Munroe. Later 
he was instrumental in the building of 
the South Florida Railway, extending 
the road already mentioned to Bartow 

and Tampa, also establishing steamship 
communication to the Manitee River and 

other points on Tampa Bay. More re- 

cently he has made several improve- 
ments in the facilities for transportation 

in that land of soft skies and midwinter 
flowers, by establishing ,steamboat lines 
between Tampa, Key West, and Havana, 

shortening the trip from New York to 

Havana by rail and steamboat very con- 

siderably as compared with the old ocean 

trip. In fact, one can now go all the 

way to Cuba in three days, and enjoy 

a variety of scenery, both landscape and 

waterscape, to say nothing of exchang- 
ing in winter the rigors of our Northern 

climate for the agreeable temperature of 

the island of Cuba. 

The operations of Mr. Plant have earned 
him the title of the ‘‘ Railroad King of 
the South.” New York is his residence, 
where he lives in much retirement, and 
outside of a certain circle of acquaintan- 
ces is but little known to general society. 

EDITOR. 





PATIENCE. 


HE young blood tingles with impatient 
thrills, 
Youth brooks no barrier to the thing it wills, 
It hastes to grapple with life’s giant foes, 
And laughs a challenge to predicted woes. 
Each towering peak the young man seeks to 
scale, 

Nor deems it possible that ne may fail— 
A few bold strides the summit must attain, 
How small the effort and how great the gain! 
There are no pauses in the plan he makes, 
So much is counted for each step he takes. 


But there are those whom wisdom has en- 
dowed, 

Great men of whom the world is justly proud, 

And they have learned that he who wins must 
wait, 

For there is more in patience than in fate. 

Persistent toil was never found in vain, 

Though Genius often fails her point to gain ; 

Because, forsooth, before the gold is tried, 

She grows impatient, casts the ore aside, 

And seeks the tinsel, all too quickly found, 

Delusive nothings that do so abound. 
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Why make provision for unseen delays ? 

Life’s generous measure is so full of days; 

Both columns of his book are marked to gain, 

No thought of losses racks his yeuthful brain ; 

* But as he toils impatient for success 

The work grows harder, the reward seems 
less; 

He chides his luck and grumbles at his fate, 

And learns life’s needful lessons all too late ; 

From youth’s wild dream, at length, the man 
awakes 

To wonder at his follies and mistakes. 


The master-hand?that paints with rapid grace 

The perfect features of some saintly face, 

Or carves a bust with wondrous ease and skill 

And shapes the rigid marble as it will, 

Has gained its power through years of ceaseless 
toil, 

And patient courage no restraint could foil. 

All natural gifts are gems within the mine, 

That must be found and polished ere they shine. 

True honor is the crown the toiler wears, 

And greatness is the fruit which patience 
bears. ALMEDA COSTELLO. 


~= 


THE RELATION 


AW, like religion and morality, is 
an outgrowth of man’s nature, 
relations, and wants. It isa form of 
social science. It is of social origin and 
growth. It is never found outside of 
society, and society is never found with- 
out some forms or elements of law. It 
is man’s social nature and relations that 
make the science of jurisprudence 
necessary and possible. Obligations 
grow out of relations; duty is the 
measure of obligations, and law is the 
legal element of our social duties. 

It is only by the application of the 
principles of the science of Phrenology 
that we can understand the nature and 
relations of man as a personal and social 
being, out of which all law has grown. 
Domestic and family law which regu- 
lates the relations and prescribes the 
legal rights, duties, and obligations of 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, guardian, and ward, has sprung 
from man’s amativeness and conjugal- 
ity the influence of which Phrenology 
alone fully explains to us. It is in the 
light of the teaching of this science that 
we come to understand the organic 
basis of the domestic affections, and the 
principles by which they should be reg- 
ulated in practical life. Every states- 
man, legislator, and jurist should un- 
derstand these principles before attempt- 
ing to embody them in laws for the gov- 
ernment of men in their sexual, do- 
mestic, and social relations. The laws 
of property have grown up in society as 


OF PHRENOLOGY TO LAW. 


experience has demonstrated the neces— 
sity of a code of rules to regulate and 
restrain the activity of acquisitiveness. 
But to enact such laws in practical 
wisdom men should understand the fac- 
ulty, its organ and its function. © 

This understanding can be secured by 
the study of Phrenology as the only sys- 
tem of mental philosophy that treats it 
scientifically. The abnormal develop- 
ment and destructive action of certain 
organs is the source of all crime, which 
makes criminal law necessary. In order 
to enact and successfully apply a system 
of criminal jurisprudence men should 
understand the physiology, psychology, 
of criminal impulse and action. This 
Phrenology alone teaches us. 

The law of hereditary transmission of 
evil, as well as good tendencies in hu- 
man nature, should be thoroughly un- 
derstood by every legislator and jurist. 
The tendencies to crime are as really and 
truly hereditary as the tendencies to dis- 
ease, and it is just as important that 
statesmen understand this subject as it is 
that pbysicians should. We need 
healthy minds as much as we need 
healthy bodies: and laws that would 
suppress crime by reforming criminals 
must be based on a knowledge of the 
causes of crime. 

Thus the science of Phrenology teaches 
us more clearly than any other system 
of human philosophy: It should there- 
fore be carefully studied by all states- 
men, jurists, and reformers. 
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I do not see how we could possibly 
have a complete science of medical jur- 
isprudence without the contributions of 
Phrenology any more than we could 
have such a science without the contri- 
_ butions and discoveries of chemistry, 
anatomy, botany, and physiology. 

In the study of the origin, growth, and 
philosophy of law, I have been more 
benefited by Phrenology than any other 
one science. It gave me a knowledge of 


the nature of man in which all law has 
its origin, and helped me to understand 
the source of legal principles in the af- 
fections, emotions, passions, and appe- 
tites of man as presented in the organs 
it has described and located. 

I would certainly advise every student 
of law to make himself familiar with its 
principles. 

WILLIAM TUCKER, D. D. 

Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 





OUR WANTS. 


66 AN wants but little here below, 

1 nor wants that little long,” 
may with some show of truth be said of 
man in a wild and barbarous state where 
he remains content if comfortably 


warmed and fed, the war dance and ° 


hunting giving him satisfactory exercise. 
But where man has been differently 
placed and educated up to the better 
things, he is transfigured into another 
being, his eyes are opened so that he sees 
with a broader range and deeper insight, 
his increased capacities crave other de- 
lights and higher interests. He is no 
more content to take his dress coat at 
second hand from the back of some 
wild beast, but he would now be clothed 
in the purple and fine linen ; his dwell- 
ing no longer a mere place of shelter 
but a home of comfort, ease, and ele- 
gance; beauty and refinement reign 
supreme. Books, pictures, music, times 
for retirement and congenial society are 
numbered among the necessities of 
life. 

Not only the full-sized man but the 
small boy has his wants innumerable. 
One of the first of his well-known big 
wants is the first new pair of boots, to 
his boyish pride and joy the sum of 
happiness. Then there are marbles, 
kites, balls, books, a velocipede, a pony ; 
and he never gets quite enough to eat ; 
he wants to be a man some day, so he 
takes his measure very often, stands 
upon his tip-toes, eats more and stretches 
himself out taller, and stronger each 


day, and after a while he is going to 
have everything he wants, he is sure of 
it. Then there is a little girl with her 
head and heart full of wants. Maybe 
she has dreams of being a second Miss 
Willard or somebody greater. 

Brimful of wants and hopes are the 
dear little folks, and if some melancholy 
individual with a long face and a white 
cravat takes them on his knee and tells 
them that their wants are but shining 
bubbles, thin and hollow, and at the 
first touch will explode into fragments of 
nothing, they will not believe it, not 
one word of it. Neither would the 
youth and maiden, with increasing faith 
and wants, believe that there was other 
than a golden future in store for them. 

Even the hoary head and slow step 
has not yet reached the goal of his 
wants ; but mayhap he has discovered 
that there are wants that can be fully 
satisfied, those that belong to our high- 
er nature. 

From the cradle to the grave is this 
never ceasing cry for something more. 
The tiny hand of the infant reaches out 
after everything and nothing. Yet 
more idle appear the reaching out of 
long-legged, long-armed fellows, yet in- 
fants in moral strength; acting without 
an increase of wisdom to their added 
years. The bloated, quivering drunkard 
reached for the glittering wine-cup, and 
with a tightness hard to unloose he 
grasped sorrow, poverty, and disgrace. 
And that old shrew never took into the 
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bargain all those scowls and frowns, and 
cross-barred wrinkles and that shrill 
voice; she merely wanted her baser feel- 
ings to have free play, and they played 
havoc with all her finer womanly na- 
ture. ' 

There are wants that are ignoble and 
like a burning thirst in high fever, ever 
relentlessly craving more; and there are 
noble desires, pure, healthful, satisfying. 

There once bent a mother over her 
dying child and tenderly asked: ‘‘My 
darling, is there anything you want?” 
A sweet smile played over the features 
as the little one answered: ‘‘Just one 
thing, mamma, I want God’s love.” A 
gleam of sunshine mingled with the 
mother’s tears as she replied, ‘‘ When I 
awake in thy likeness I shall be satis- 
fied.” 

A great, deep desire for the higher 
good of one’s being, and for the best 
welfare of humanity, fills the heart with 
a satisfying love that is the essence of 
happiness. 
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It has been said that the greatness of 
the soul is measured by the number, in- 
tensity, and quality cf it desires, and if 
the desire be for the highest good of our 
being, for the perfecting of the inner 
and outer life, there will be reached a 
satisfying crown of goodness; and when 
qualities that belong to heaven are de- 
sired, the life will be good in proportion 
to the intensity of the desire. 

Man is composed of a three-fold na- 
ture, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
and he only can account himself full- 
grown who has attained the full stature 
in all, with the physical subservient to 
the intellectual, crowned and mastered 
by the spiritual nature. 

Let one tell you the innermost crav— 
ings of his heart, and you may know 


‘ pretty much what sort of a man he is. 


Let one tell you what he most wants, 
and you can know what he is. He that 
hungers and thirsts after good shall be 
filled with good. 

LISSA B. 
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THE UNSEEN 


Rigor are no perils that the valiant 
hearted 
Will fear to meet, if they but serve the right. 
A noble purpose planted in the spirit 
Will give to every one an arm of might. 


We need not fear, though hosts should rise 
against us, 
If in the path of duty we are found ; 
We shall be victors in the battle tempest 
Though to the cross our bleeding forms be 
bound. 


It is the soul that triumphs, not the faggots 
That, burning, slay the martyrs at the stake. 
From rock and dungeon oft have risen the spirit 
That caused earth’s tyrants on their thrones 
to shake 


Better by far it is to toil and struggle 
And bear life’s burden o’er a thorny way, 
Than to sit idly down where gilded Pleasure 
Holdeth her court, and cheats her votaries gay. 


VICTOR, 


Better the wealth of heart, the gifts of feeling, 
Though worn with suffering, penury, and 
toil, 
Than all the diamonds in the mines that glis- 
ten 
Or all the gold in California’s soil. 


We cheat ourselves when earthly treasures win 
us 
From our allegiance to the cause of truth. 
We sell our souls, or make them “ aproned 
waiters” 
To passions that but work us care and ruth. 


There are defeats that mar the plans we cher- 
ish, 
That may be triumphs in the years to come; 
And battle scars that we shall wear as tro- 
phies 
Of victories won, when we have wandered 
home. 
BELLE BUSH. 
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A BUDGET OF PAPERS ON 


LEADINGS INTO 


“ Know thyself”, Solon,—but 


“Who can understand his errors; cleanse thou 
me from secret faults.”.—Ps, xix., 12 


B leadings oft unseen 

e’re fed es on hill-sides 
Where Truth’s fair lillies aninee grow 
To those who ponder, ere they know. 


HREE years later, to continue the 
narrative of my first paper, I was 
writing at my desk in my Seminary 
room at Union, No. 9, University Place, 
New York City. My pen was flying 
very fast. Without stopping I said 
‘**come in,” to the gentle rap upon the 
door, and another phrenologist stood be- 
fore me. Passing his card to me upon 
it I read, in his own handwriting, ‘‘Z. 
E. G——, Phrenologist.” I honored 
the man for being a “gentle” man, 
and his card because it was in his own 
handwriting. The rap and the card had 
revealed much of the man; but this is 
not Phrenology. As politely and as 
quickly as.I could I said, *‘In the first 
place, Sir, I do not believe in your sci- 
ence. Inthe second, I am very busy. 
T shall have to say to you, good morn- 
ing.” As he was withdrawing he polite- 
ly remarked that he had examined a 
large number at Princeton, and quite a 
number already at Union. That all 
seemed pleased and that he only charged 
twenty-fivecents foran oralexamination. 
The old longing and fascination sudden- 
ly came back. It was not the ‘‘twenty- 
five cents” which had wonme. I re- 
plied ‘If I thought you knew anything 
about the science I would give you five 
minutes.” ‘‘I can not say much for my- 
self,” he modestly replied. Stating that 
he had never had the advantages of the 
Institute, but that he had studied HEADS 
for twenty years, and had given public 
examinations for five. I turned my 
chair and looked upon the ‘\Chariot 
race,” and the Thracian youth who cared 
not for Emperor ; who did not turn to 
see what the vast concourse of Romans 
thought or said, but was determined to 
win the race. The phrenologist made 


PHRENOLOGY.—2. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


two measurements of the head with his 
hand and his eye, and then stepped back 
and spoke rapidly for five minutes. I 
will omit all he said in speaking well of 
me and give only the censure. ‘‘ What- 
ever you are doing you are undertaking 
too much. You are working at too high 
a pressure. You have two engines in one 
hull.” I was at that time taking my 
third year in theology, and teaching in 
the classical department of Steven’s In- 
stitute five hours each day, and preach- 
ing on the Sabbath. ‘You have too 
deep a sense of responsibility resting up— 
on you.” ‘Learn to play lazy; calm 
yourself down in prayer.” ‘‘ You be- 
lieve in work. You have not enough 
faith in God.” This last remark startled 
me. Italmost angered me. I, who had 
been an active Christian worker for more 
than twelve years and already in the work 
of the Ministry, ‘‘not enough faith in 
God!” I wasindignant. ButasI looked 
into the face of St. Paul, the apostle of 
mighty faith, as well as indefatigable 
work, I was humbled. 

I detained him five minutes longer 
questioning him, and forced upon him 
twice the amount he asked, fully satis- 
fied I had been helped. I knew before 
he entered that I had strong faith in 
work, but he had said ‘‘you are not. 
hopeful. You lack in faith,” not in 
yourself nor in men, but ‘‘in God.” 
This was a revelation of myself to me. 
I was deeply impressed and thought 
much over it. I could then trace the in- 
fluence of these two factors all along the 


past. 

If physically and phrenologically I 
was lacking in those two, ‘‘Spiritually I 
never will be!” was my steadfast resolve. 
This perhaps too personal narrative,—for 
T am still a young man,—in the fourth 
or fifth paper will reveal the effect of 
this steadfast resolve, or how the sPIRIT 
can rise above the weakness of the flesh 
even though it be cerebral. 
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I was determined to study this ques- 
tion farther and see if it was a physical 
and cerebral fact, that I was lacking in 
those characteristics, and so I deter- 
mined to go to the headquarters of Phre- 
nology. I did so, and entered the exam- 
ination room of the Fowler & Wells 
Company. As I took the offered chair 
I said to the old professor there—I knew 
mot then the name of Nelson Sizer, 
‘whose hairs have grown gray in the ser- 
vice, ‘‘I have not come here out of 
curiosity, but to see if you can help me,” 
T did not say in what way. When he 
came tospeak of ‘“‘hopefulness,” ‘‘faith,” 
etc., I held my breath. I quote his ex- 
act words, as the stenographer took them 

.down. “Your hope is not extravagant; 
and therefore you expect less than a 
good many who don’t believe in so much 
that is possible as you. You have a feel- 
ing you must work out your success so 


far as duty is concerned, just as if there 
were no Providence to help you.” I had 
never seen Prof. Sizer before. He had 
never seen the self-taught visitor to my 
Semimary room, 

Those two examinations cost me but 
Five and a half—as many thousand of 
dollars could not have helped me so 
much. I now was determined to study 
physical man as I had the stars and the 
rocks under the most honored professors 
of those branches, and no longer base my 
knowledge of Phrenology upon the ig- 
norance of her enemies and scoffers. 

Eight months later, after leaving the 
Seminary, I entered the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, with these words 
upon my lips, ‘‘I do not believe at all in 
your philosophy, but someliow you 
KNOW MEN, and this knowledge I want.” 
I was yet to be convinced. 

A. CUSHING DILL. 


~<- 


EMPEROR WILLIAW’S TOMB, 


66 FTER life's fitful fever he sleeps 

well.” This may be said with 
truth of the Emperor William of Ger- 
many. His was a much diversified 
career, and during the past twenty-five 
years which witnessed his transition 
from the kingship of a comparatively 
small natiow to the head of the most 
powerful government in Europe. ‘‘Prus- 
sia in 1858 when the failing intellect of 
Frederick William IV. compelled his 
brother to take upthe reins of .govern- 
ment, did not look like a State which 
within thirteen years would overthrow 
and expel the House of Hapsburg from 
the Bund, inflict a crushing defeat in 
France, crown an Emperor in the palace 
of Louis XIV. and establish German 
Unity.” . If any statesman had at that 
time ventured a prediction of the tower- 
ing greatness of a Prusso-German em- 
pire to be created within twenty years he 
would have been ridiculed by everybody 
out of Prussia who claimed to know 
about statecraft, and future develop- 
ments, But we now look back over the 


course and interpret events in the light 
of opportunities that were seen by a sa- 
gacious and determined ruler, and his 
most able councilors, and made use of to 
the most profitable extent. 

After the lying in state at the Dom- 
kirche and the funeral ceremonies, the 
dead emperor was borne to the royal 
mausoleum of the Prussian kings, a very 
familiar place tothe Berlinite- Itstands 
in Charlottenberg (Charlotte's town), 
the western suburb.of Berlin named 
after Queen Charlotte. The visitor to 
Berlin usually goes to the pretty suburb 
to see it and the park and castle. In less 
than half an hour the city railway takes 
him out of the heart of Berlin to the 
** West End,” where most of the wealthy 
and illustrious citizens have their resi- 
dence, 

One who has visited the place says : 
‘*So deeply is the mausoleum hidden by 
the trees which surround it, that the vis- 
itor must keep steadily to the main road, 
bordered by mighty pines and firs, or he 
easily loses his way among the winding 
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paths, Down that road William I. was ‘* Outside its gates stands day after day 
borne to his grave on Friday, March 16, a veteran sentinel of stalwart frame, 
to take his place inthe silent tomb side guarding the chamber of death. The 
by side with his venerated mother and pines whisper mysteriously overhead, 
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his noble father. It isa place of tender but no harsh, loud sound disturbs the 
and hallowed associations with him, for solemn peace. Every head is bared as 
there in the most solemn hours of his life the door at the top of the broad steps is 
he had been aacustomed to go for med- opened, and the visitors enter the mau- 
itation and prayer. soleum. 
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The illustrations are views of two 
monuments raised to the memory of 
Emperor William's father and mother, 
effigies of each in marble delicately 


carved being placed upon the beautiful 
sarcophagi The Queen Louisa, wife of 
Frederick William III., mother of Wil- 
liam, was one of the most beautiful wo- 
men of Europe in her day, and history 


records of her a heroic character that is 
rarely known in royal places. During 
the war against Napoleon I., when Na- 
poleon had triumphed at Jena, Berlin 
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was occupied by French troops, and the 
Prussian Royal family was driven from 
their capital. Queen Louisa lived with 
her children at Konigsberg in much 
poverty, but proudly braved the insults 
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and threats of the conqueror, while she 
labored for years to arouse German 
patriotism to fresh efforts to cast out the 
foreign invader. Queen Louisa died in 
July, 1810; both her sons, the elder who 
afterward became King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., and the second who succeeded 
his brother as King William I. of Prus- 
sia, stood beside her death-bed. The 
Royal family had been enabled to return 


to Berlin only six months before, after 
leaving it in 1806, when the war had 
broken out, These youthful experiences 
of Prince William, with the example of 
his mother vividly before him and that 
of his father, at whose side he fought in 
1813, must naturally have influenced the 
mind of the late Emperor, and may 
have contributed to his life-long zeal for 
German national unity. 





THE NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES OF ANTHROPOMETRY. 


yee science depends upon facts : 

but such facts as are best suited to 
understanding it are the most desirable. 
We have a large array.of statistics in 
anthropometry, but we need more ; for 
the reason stated, tae desirability of use- 
ful facts and observations, 

One of the most imperative data now 
demanded is the following, to wit : such 
as identify the subject and distir guish 
him as in a diagram from all others. 

To make this plainer, let me say, that 
of all the data yet well known and in 
constant use, I do not know how to 
select a moderate number, suitable to 
construct an intelligible figure such as 
will show to the eye at a glance, by ap- 
plying one diagram to another, the dif- 
ferentiation of a subject from a nor- 
mal type, or from himself at a former 
period, or from some other man. This, 
then, I say is imperatively needed; and 
for this end we need five other prelimi- 
nary diménsions at least; distances (a) 
upright to umbilicus (navel), or, which 
is the same thing, to summit of pelvis; 
(b) to base of sternum or which is the 
same thing, the origin of manubrium, 
(c) to nipples or swell of pectoralis ma- 
jor; (d) to pomum Adami; (e) to troch- 
anter major.of femur, and this dimen- 
sion on either side 

Any one on reflection must instantly 
come to this conclusion, since not a di- 
mension can be spared less than given 
at the points mentioned. We need evi- 
dently, in order to understand the gen- 
eral make-up of the subject, to kuow as 


many girths as of the neck at Adam’s 
apple; chest at nipples, inflated and na- 
tural; at manubrium; at waist; at troch- 
anters. 

Having then both girth and elevation 
of each dimension, it is possible that a 
diagram someway can be invented to 
show just what we want to know—the 
differentiations hetween one and another 
subject, and this at once on applying a 
diagram to the lines of another. Two 
things then are needed ; certain new di- 
mensions upright ; aud some intelligible 
way of expressing our man to the life 
in a diagram. 

Many are the inventions of anthropo- 
logists upon conjectural hypothesis, ex- 
pressing a supposed relation of the parts 
of a human living body by all sorts of 
whimsical figures ; asa.circle inclosing 
or surrounding a square, I have forgot 
which, and a triangle within ; or an arc 
inserted within a triangle; or curves 
juxtaposed back to back: but any one 
who has only begun the study of an- 
thropometry must have learned very 
early how few—if, indeed, thereare any 
—are the even numerical ratios of any 
one set of dimensions to another set, or 
of any of these to stature. In fact, the 
longer we study, the more irregular we 
find figures to be. It is futile to en- 
deavor to construct a diagrammatic fig- 
ure in any proportion whatever which 
can be expressed by ratios. Some laws of 
growth may indeed, I suppose, be so ex- 
pressed ; but I am not speaking of 
growth. 
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For some time past I have been en - 
deavoring to make a figure of a man, 
outlined, and have tried to ascertain 
whether the several dimensions couid be 
intelligibly laid out thereupon so as to 
show proportions, reckoning each man’s 
dimensions by stature in ratios ; I can 
not conceive how to lay out girths, unless 
I assume a certain diameter to be 
constant—which would bea very good 
way :—that is, divide the girth by 
some convenient decimal which will re- 
duce the dimension to an assumed late— 
ral line which may be applied to the fig- 
ure, and so of all girth dimensions, draw- 
ing the outlineto correspond. This I have 
never even succeeded in attempting to 
carry out in a single case, owing tothe ab- 
sence of data for points on an upright 
line on which to set lateral dimensions. 

Something is to be said on the possi- 
bilities of anthropometry. I think, if 


we could attain toa sufficient number of 
characteristic proportionate dimensions, 
and lay them out on a figure and apply 
the figure to another, and if we could 
then project a figure like the one I have 
mentioned, of sufficiently ample size to 
distinguish one from the other, we 
should, perhaps, be able to judge what- 
ever can be known of a man by dimen— 
sions, and perhaps with such other data 
as we could gain in every way possible, 
could predicate with scientific accuracy 
what comparative qualities he possesses ; 
and so, with such important data added 
to the observations of phrenologists, we 
shall know to a certainty the race, fam- 
ily, presumed propensities, habits, and 
abilities of a given subject. 

Thus, these are some of the needs and 
possibilities of this most fascinating 
science. 

HENRY CLARK. 





ARE WE SATISFIED? 


GES since all service was done by 
compulsion, now the work is, 
for the most part, a work of Love. 
Hence we are in a state of departure 
from savages. We now look to the no- 
bility in our nature for best service to 
each other and service is not now a dis- 
grace as of old, but an honor. 

The man who spends hours in the 
closet denying himself all recreation and 
rest to bring a blessing on mankind is 
now hailed as greater than a king ; and 
Royalty is no longer happy in idleness 
and dissipation. Some are still am- 
bitious for military fame, but that is fast 
dying out; reason, arbitration, and 
a higher ambition take its place. To be 
literary and scientific, to be serviceable 
and entertaining, no longer to exist and 
be amused is the ambition of Royalty. 
Lo, the sovereigns of Europe, how they 
strive for honors well earned! Servers 
they would be, and consider it an honor, 
and such homags as true worth obtains 
is all they seek. 

Youths pampered in the lap of luxury, 


born to high estate, you who can not. 
spend the income flowing unearned 
upon you, you who command all earth's 
advantages, by birth and not by desert, 
by inheritance rather than by effort, 
remember all the true measure of man- 
hood is the same, What avails wealth 
if it gives not leisure to pursue what the 
heart desires. If you spend your time 
and wealth upon amusements, they pall 
at last, dress; jewels, epicurean feasts, all 
food and drinks have their day, and the 
insatiate soul cnes for something more— 
something not yet found. Be assured, 
O worker upon the crude materials of 
earth, you are vastly happier than he 
who sits and meditates only upon what 
he can next enjoy. 

So it comes to pass that the man of 
powerful wealth, surfeited goes to the 
other extreme and makes of himself a 
hermit or a misanthrope—and pines 
away, wasting his God-given powers in 
idleness and darkness such as is known 
to him alone. Now therefore advance 
to a higher plane. New avenues of 
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thought and education must open to these 
children of leisure to take them from this 
lethargy and make them good and vigor- 
ous, and efficient servants of mankind. 

And here comes the thought, why not 
have schools; schools as far beyond 
Yale and Harvard as purity and truth 
are beyond Greek and Latin. Schools 
of philosophy, science, and the highest 
realms of art—the like of which does 
not now exist in all the world? Every 
person possesses a quality we call indi- 
viduality, which distinguishes that per- 
son from all other persons. So has a 
school, a town, anation. The dominant 
spirit of the school or town pervades all 
the immediate surroundings. When we 
leave school or college are we satis- 
fied ? Remove the central power or per- 
vading spirit and the school, town, or 
nation is no longer the same ; a new in- 
dividuality slowly, but surely, assumes 
control. Thus it is that a scientific 


school, founded in the spirit of philan- 
thropy, to help the farmers’ sons and 


sons of working people, has drifted from 
its moorings and we have another class- 
ical college, Cornell, forrich men’s sons. 
There tke poor boy is no longer at home. 
He feels out of place and had rather re- 
main in ignorance than submit to the 
prevailing spirit of superiority. 

Do we feel that we are educated, that 
no more can be expected of us in the 
way of culture? Does the school and 
the college fit us to meet the world or 
bring us happiness or peace. Alas, no. 
A few strives for greater heights and are 
not content until the bright light of 
the ancient seers flows in upon them. 
No longer students of the schools, they 
seek a place for themselves, and become 
the servers of others. Poor old Socrates, 
barefooted teacher of the few youths who 
were willing to learn of him, was a hap- 
pier man than Belshazzar at his feast. 
So the mountain tops were in view, he 
eared not for food, or raiment, or gold, 
orequipage. There are servers of men 
to-day who are greater princes by virtue 
of thought than any living monarch. 


To bring about discoveries and inven- 
tions, to explore the unknown in science, 
to climb the ways of art to the blue skies 
of the infinite is a joy unknown to pleas- 
ure seekers. These heights are not 
climbed in aday. Unirained ears must 
learn to hear music unknown to common 
ears ; eyes must learn to see the iafinite 
beauties and wonders of creation, and 
the human soul, reaching up beyond 
this life, must feel the ineffable glory of 
inspiration. 

HELEN POTTER. 





AARON BuRR AND Mrs. HaMILTON.— 
An old diplomatist relates the following: 
When on an official visit to the United 
States in 1853, I spent a day or two at 
Mr. Stewart Browne’s on the New Jer- 
sey shore of the Hudson River, above 
Hoboken. General Taylor, of Ohio, 
was another guest, and as the house was 
at no great distance from the spot where 
the fatal duel between Burr and Hamil- 
ton took place (July 12, 1804), a conver- 
sation arose on the event, and the char- 
acteristics, public and private, of the two 
men. General Taylor told us, that when 
a@ very young man, studying at West 
Point, he was one day on board a river- 
boat, and among the passengers were 
Mrs. Hamilton, widow of Alexander 
Hamilton, and Aaron Burr, who had 
returned to the United States after his 
enforced absence in Europe in con- 
sequence of his treasonable practices. 
Burr was then an old man, but still re- 
tained much of his former confidence 
and manner, especially with ladies. To 
the astonishment of those who knew him, 
on discovering that Mrs. Hamilton was 
aboard the steamboat, he approached 
her, took off his hat, and bowing, said 
‘*Mrs. Hamilton, I believe! My name 
is Burr.” 

The effect upon the lady, now well 
advanced in years, was electric. Rising 
from her seat, she gathered up her dress, 
as if to touch Burr. with it would be 
contamination, drew herself up, and 
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looking at him from head to foot, swept 
away with adignity and grace worthy 
of her best days, and left. him standing 
abashed, if he were capable of feeling 
so, before the spectators. Burr replaced 
his hat upon his head and slowly moved 


back to the seat he had left purposely to 
make his experiment upon the feelings 
of the widow of the man he had slain, 
for one can not suppose that he had any 
intention to apologize or explain, since 
that was impossible. 
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SONG OF THE RACE. 


HE world swings round and the world 
swings by, 
With the rush and shout of a madden- 
ing race, 
We feel the breath and we hear the cry 
Of eager runners for power and place. 


The world rolls round, and the world rolls on, 
With clamor or drums and bugle sound, 
And battles are lost and battles are won, 
Ana heroes are sung, and kings are crowned. 


The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
We whirl and drift on its fickle tide ; 

And now by its smile, and now by its frown, 
We are canonized—we are crucified, 


But what do we care if friends are true, 
And hearts fail not that we trusted in ? 
The Truth that we patiently pursue, 
By the Law of Good we yet shall win. 


THOS, H. MUZZEY. 





CHINESE BaBIEs ouT TO GRass.—One 
day when traveling through China on 
my bicycle tour around the world, says 
Mr. Stevens, I came upon a very novel 
and interesting sight. It is the first 
thing of the kind I ever saw or heard 
about. My overland journey led me 
through many out-of-the-way districts 
where the people are primitive and 
curious in many respects. In one of 
these obscure communities in the foot- 
hills of the Mac-Ling Mountains I saw 
about twenty Chinese infants tethered to 
stakes on a patch of greensward, like so 
many goats or pet lambs. 

The length of each baby's tether was 
about ten feet, and the bamboo stakes 
were set far enough apart so that the 
babies wouldn’t get tangled up. Each 
baby had a sort of girdle or kammer- 
bund around its waist, and the end 
of the tether-string was tied to the back 
of this. 

Some of the little Celestials were 
crawling about on all-fours; others 
were taking their first lessons in the 
feat of standing upright by steadying 
themselves against the stakes they were 
tied to. What oueer little Chinese 


mortals they all looked, to be sure, 
picketed out on ‘the grass-land like a 
lot of young calves whose mothers were 
away for the day! 

In this respect they did, indeed, resem- 
ble young calves, for I could see their 
mothers at work in a rice field a few 
hundred yards away. All the babies 
seemed quite contented with their treat- 
ment. I stood and looked at them 
for several minutes, from pure amuse- 
ment at their unique positions ; but al- 
though they regarded me with wide-eyed 
curiosity, I never heard a whimper from 
any of them. Nobody was paying the 
slightest attention to them, and from ap- 
pearances I should conclude that they 
were most likely picketed out in this 
manner every fine day while their 
mothers worked in the neighboring 
fields. Very probably these Chinese 
babies soon come to regard their daily 
outing at the stake with the same degree 
of satisfaction that very Young America 
derives from his perambulator ride on 
sunny afternoons in the park. 

And better that all little ones should 
be out in, the air most of the day, than 
shut in a close nursery. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND THE TAXATION 


N the January number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL the editor gave a brief in- 
troduction to Henry George, and if he will 
allow it of one who is fairly familiar with 
Mr. George’s teachings, and who thinks 
he sees in them an important practical 
bearing upon Phrenology, I will avail 
myself of the opportunity to somewhat 
further elucidate those teachings for the 
consideration of that earnest class of 
men and women who read the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The simple statement that Mr. George 
proposes Government ownership of all 
land in its dominions is repulsive to those 
not further informed on Mr. George’s 
views. It leads one to think of no 
security in the possession of a home, of 
land improvements, of the products of 
one’s labor, of power on the part of the 
Government to raise or lower rents at 
the pleasure of its officers, and of evic- 
tion without notice. How far from the 
truth is such a view of the political 
economy taught by Mr. George will 
appear as we proceed. 

That writer believes that all men have 
equal right to natural opportunities, to 
justice, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that the earth was not made by 
man; that men are born into the world 
without their consent. therefore that all 
men have an equal right to the use of 
the earth, and the full right to the fruits 
of their own labor exerted upon the 
earth; that this right is inalienable; 
being a birthright bestowed by the Cre- 
ator; it can not in justice be bartered or 
given away to any man or Government. 
He believes that the earth is amply large 
to supply the wants of all its inhabitants 
now and henceforth; that invention 
develops the productive power of the 
earth more rapidly than population in- 
creases ; that poverty and apparent over- 
population are due, not to limited pro- 
ductive power of the earth, but to indi- 
viduals withholding from use large por- 
tions of the earth, and to unequal, un- 
just, distribution of the products of labor. 


OF LAND VALUES. 


Are not these self-evident truths to all 
who believe the Creator is a just and 
good God, and not the creator of inevit- 
able human mystery ? 

But all know that under our Govern- 
ment and other Governments men have 
not equal right to the use of the earth : 
that thousands of children are born in- 
to the world, deprived of their birth- 
right; that the most favored in worldly 
possessions is liable to lose his; that 
there is apparent overpopulation, men 
seeking for work and unable to find it, 
and unable to employ themselves ; 
children and grown people suffering and 
dying from want, some on account of 
poverty unable to marry, others married 
but refusing because of poverty or fear 
of poverty to raise children. We see 
thousands upon thousands of acres of 
land, building lots, iron mines, coal 


mines, oil wells, etc., etc., not in use or 
far from being put to their best use ; we 


see unjust distribution in that hundreds 
and thousands who labor but little or 
only at unproductive labor, yet have 
property to the value of thousands or 
millions of dollars. Regarding these 
facts Mr. George and those opposed to 
him must agree; they can be demon- 
strated on every hand. But how about 
the remedy ? 

The poor say, give us a remedy, but 
they may not recognize the remedy when 
it is offered them; many of the rich 
say, we are satisfied, for are not our 
wants provided for? Are not we the 
flower of the earth ? 

In order to secure each person born 
into the world his right to the use 
of the earth, and security in the enjoy- 
ment of the products of his labor, Mr. 
George, while allowing the title of land 
to rest where it now rests, proposes to 
take in the form of taxes the rental 
value of all land indepéndent of improve- 
ments thereon, and to abolish all other 
forms of taxation. 

Before pursuing this thought further, 
let us diverge a moment to calm the fears 
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of those who may thiuk that after years 
of struggle they are by this new political 
scheme to be deprived of the fruits of 
their labor; that the little they have 
accumulated is now in the false name of 
charity and justice to be divided up 
among all the people, and they shall have 
to start the race anew and accept all its 
former uncertainties. 

Benjamin Franklin said, I can not 
quote his exact words, that man by four 
hours’ labor a day could supply his 
wants ; the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours could be devoted to study, 
amusement, and sleep. Since Frank- 
lin’s time there have been invented the 
railroad, telegraph, navigation by steam, 
ete., etc., devices multiplying the 
productive power of human labor 
many times, and of course diminishing 
the hours of daily toil necessary to pro- 
duce acomfortable living. Yet all know 
there are men to-day compelled to work 
from ten to sixteen hours of the twenty- 
four for less than a comfortable living. 
- How many of the readers of this 
article would be willing to work on the 
average four hours a day if thereby they 
could be assured that all men would 
have a comfortable living? Doubtless 
all, for those who read the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL belong to that class of 
men who feel an interest in the wel- 
fare of. their fellows. Yet by the won- 
derful increase in the productive power 
of human labor aided by machinery 
what could be produced during four 
hours of labor in Franklin’s time would 
now. be greatly multiplied, and therefore 
might go toward gratifying the esthetic 
faculties or toward the reduction of the 
hours of labor. But the difficulty ap- 
pears when we reac’ the question of 
distribution. 

Henry George claims that his system 
will bring about fair, just, distribution. 
If it will do so, would it not be absurd 
for any person not at present reveling 
in luxury and puffed up with pride, fed 
on artificial distinctions among men, to 
oppose that system on the ground that 


it might deprive him of the paltry sum 
he had been able to hide from the eyes 
of the monopolistic robber? You are 
among the fortunate if you and your 
family are now able to live comfortably 
and on an equality with the best in your 
neighborhood, and yet do not have to 
work more than four hours a day. 

Let the intelligent reader give a con- 
scientious answer to the questions here 
propounded. 

Is not the rental value of land, aside 
from the value of improvements made 
by the individual, due to the growth of 
the community or to the inherent qual- 
ity of that land? Does it not, therefore, 
belong to the community? | If individ- 
uals are allowed to take such rental 
value, will it not encourage them to 
grab all the land they can get? Must 
not love of power, orthe fear of poverty, 
which would result if others took pos- 
session of that land, necessarily lead to 
such a result? Has it not lead in our 
country, where there are immense areas 
of unused land, to that point where there 
is scarcely any accessible unclaimed 
land? But if the rental value created 
by the community were taken by the 
community in the form of taxes, would 
it not deprive the individual of any 
profit pertaining to land except that 
growing out of his own labor exerted 
upon it? If so, would not each person 
be content to take only as much land as 
he could profitably use? Would this 
not destroy all speculation in land of 
any kind? Would it not insure to each 
individual his right to the use of the 
earth? and of any portion of the earth 
he chose to dwell upon ? 

It should be borne in mind that the ren- 
tal value of land would, in thinly settled 
districts at least, be much less than what 
man is able by his labor to produce 
from it. Therefore, no one need fear 
that under the system proposed by Mr. 
George the State would take from him 
all the fruits of his labor. Indeed, there 
would probably be in every community 
some land practically without a land tax. 
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Would a person now owning a piece of 
land be deprived thereof, together with 
improvements, under that system? No, 
for what else would the Government do 
than tax it in proportion to equally de- 
sirable, but unimproved land, lying 
about it? When the individual paid 
that tax the Government could ask no 
more ; it could not at will raise that tax 
above the rental value of like land in 
that neighborhood. It could not evict 
any person having the title, and replace 
him by some one else, except in the 
manner it does now, by selling the land 
for unpaid taxes. Thus there would be 
the same security of the home and of 
permanent improvements as at present. 
Titles to land would be as good as 
now, but no person would pay for land 
more than the value of its improve- 
ments. 

In addition to thus opening up natural 
opportunities to the people, Mr. George 
would have the Government own things 


in themselves, monopolies, such as 
railroads and the telegraph, which are 
now used by individuals or corporations 
to tax, and that unmercifully, produc- 
ers ; he would have it issue money, the 
representative of values, the medium of 


exchange, which in all conscience 
should not, as now, be so much con- 
trolled by unscrupulous speculators.} 
Suppose the Government owned the 
railroads and means of transportation 
in general, and charged no more than 
the cost of economic management, 
would it not cause the rental value of 
land to rise, and, under the present sys- 
tem, add to the wealth of landlords and 
those ‘who flourish indirectly as land- 
lords? Suppose a just monetary sys- 
tem were established, making money an 
unprofitable field for speculation, would 
not that also cause land values to rise, 
which at present would chiefly benefit 
landlords and those who flourish indi- 
rectly as landlords? Suppose, as the 
union labor party proposes (Henry 
George is a member of the united labor 
party, not of the union labor party), 


the extent of land which an in- 
dividual could hold were limited by 
Government, would that not insure to 
each of us equal right to the use of the 
earth, equal natural opportunities, equal- 
ly valuable land, at any place where we 
chose to live? How often would a new 
distribution have to be made to give the 
newly born their share? Would not 
men in selling their improvements also 
be selling their birthright which should 
be inalienable? Suppose the Prohibi- 
tionists could effectually prohibit the 
use of intoxicating liquors, would not 
land values go up in proportion to the 
capacity of temperate people to bring 
forth from the earth more wealth than 
could the intemperate? And under the 
present system would not that increase 
rental values going to landlords and 
those "who flourish indirectly as land- 
lords? Would not the same result fol- 
low increased capacity to develop wealth 
from the earth by co-operative soci- 
eties ? 

It matters not whether the Jand of a 
country be monopolized by a few land- 
lords who are wealthy, or whether it be 
monopolized by many who are poor, but 
who do not, either because they will not 
or can not, use it at all or put it to its 
best use, the restrictive effect upon pro- 
duction and the paralyzing effect upon 
trade are the same, although different in 
degree. 

It should be remembered that all other 
social reforms which do not include 
land: reform can give only partial and 
temporary relief from poverty, distress, 
and injustice; that the land reform 
system proposed by Mr. George does not 
imply, as do some other reform systems, 
redivision of existing wealth, leaving 
the fountain of unjust distribution un- 
disturbed. On the contrary, it proposes 
taking possession of the fountain of pro- 
duction, but letting those who have been 
permitted to fill their buckets there- 
from to drink of the same unmolested 
until, having consumed it, they will have 
to return to the fountain for a new sup- 
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ply on an equality with the humblest 
citizen : that every step in the direction 
of taking taxes off the products of 
human labor, whether they be in the 
form of a tariff, internal revenue, or on 
houses and land improvements to put 
them on land values will be a step to- 
ward increasing production and causing 
fairer distribution ; that such a reform 
can be begun ai once without any addi- 
tional, but rather with less, govern- 
mental machinery ; that it will probably 
take place so gradually as to cause no 
erash ; but whether it take place by 
degrees or at once, the whole people will 
be made free and prosperous thereby. 
That man, with the aid of machinery, 
free labor and getting the full value of 
his labor, could produce sufficient to 
supply his wants by very few hours 
daily toil, is evident from the fact that 
at present we feed, clothe, and house 
over sixty million people, yet during the 
year there are hundreds of thousands 
unable to obtain employment; other 


hundreds of thousands employed only 
for a brief season of the year; other 
tens of thousands doing nothing but 


consuming wealth unjustly distrib- 
uted; other tens of thousnads ocm- 
pelled to labor at comparatively un- 
productive labor ; other thousands driv- 
en to theft because unable to live decent- 
ly by labor, other thousands disabled 
from work by sickness the outgrowth of 
privation, other thousands hindering 
production by interfering with trade, 
etc., etc., ete. Thus with all the present 
restrictions upon production, upon 
trade, upon freedom of the individual 
to employ himse}f on natural oppor- 
tunities, sixty million people are sup- 
ported in this country probably with an 
average amount of labor to each individ- 
ual of not more than two or three hours a 
day. How much better could they live 
without such restrictions and with just 
distribution; and how much faster | 
would our productive powers increase, 
if young people, relieved of all fear of 
poverty, should follow their natural dis- 
positions, marry, and raise families ? 

But what has all this to do with Phre- 
nology ? 

R. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE WILL POWER IN 


The following extract is taken from Dr. G. Mil- 
ner Fothergill’s recent volume on “The Will 
Power:" 

HE day has gone by when critical 
analysis of character is regarded 

as essentially hostile ; or to investigate a 
character to involve ‘‘ running down,” 
a most odious term indicative of malice. 
We are beginning, at the present time, 
to study character analytically ; and to 
calculate its elements with the same keen 
judicial scrutiny that we examine a 
hand at whist, or the peculiarities of 
structure of natural objects. We look 
at each card to determine its value. See 
how many are trumps, and what they 
are; whether the trumps are well 
backed up by court cards; and then 
play accordingly. In the natural object 
we see how the structure bears on func- 
tion in plant or animal. _So with chil- 


INHERITED CHARACTER. 


dren. Parents sometimes consult the 
phrenologist as to a child’s character, 
and what to put it to in the battle of life. 
This is getting a stranger to do imper- 
fectly for them what they not only 
ought to be able to do for themselves, 
but even to doit a great deal better. [Dr. 
Fothergill here evidently means that a 
parent who systematically studies his 
child’s character has opportunities for 
learning and knowing it better than a 
stranger, however versed in the art of 
reading the mental constitution, who is 
required at a moment's notice to give 
an estimate of the mental capacity of a 
child he had never seen before.—ED. ] 
The family mind is as distinctly notable 
as the family physique, or constitution. 
Hence parents should study their fam- 
ily traits and qualities: and further 
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should look into themselves; and not 
stop the inquisition if, and when they 
come upon something they do not quite 
like. That factor has to be taken into 
consideration just as much as the mat- 
ters we are justly proud of. Self-intro- 
spection, which only recognizes the good 
points of ourselves, is imperfect and mis- 
leading. By such combined outward 


and inward observations, they would, 


soon get the general outline of the char- 
acter. Then careful scrutiny of the 
child would furnish the individual men- 
tal features. The amount of will would 
represent the trumps in the hand at 
whist ; the other qualities are the rest. 
The play goes according tothe cards. 
The child should be trained according to 
what it possesses. If it has little will 
power, it may be well to place it where 
it can draw a salary ora stipend. If it 
has a strong will, giving perseverance 
and persistence, then it may safely be 
sent where its efforts will effect its own 
interests. The other ‘qualities are not 
without value. Of what value are nice 
manners or a sympathetic nature to an 
accountant or a director ofa company ? 
These are of incalculable value, how- 
ever, to a medical man or a clergyman. 

The estimate of what it is potentially 
should determine the lot of each child. 
Not, of course, that its future would al- 
ways harmonize with the forecast, but 
there would be a strong probability in 
its favor, as compared to the present hap- 
hazard method of meeting the difficulty: 
one parent leaving the child choose for 
itself; another deciding its lot without 
the slightest reference not to its wishes 
only, but even as to its capacities. Of 
course so long as people will not make 
a study of character, and continue 
to regard such study as the pure out- 
come of malice solely, so long they will 
pursue the oid tactics. Some suspend 
their self-introspection when they come 
across some thing not pleasant ; that it 
would appear is just the precise point 
when it should be pushed resolutely. 
That, indeed, is the very thing it is most 


essential to thoroughly comprehend. 
We all have to live with ourselves; and 
it adds much to our comfort to be able to 
do peacefully and on good terms. To 
know our weak points as well as our 
strong points is to prevent other people | 
playing on our weaknesses, just as im- 
portant a matter in life as to know our 
strong points, and how to make the most 
of them. If the bloody-minded Guise- 
Stuarts had practiced such self introspec- 
tion, had formed a just estimate of them- 
selves, on the one hand, and as carefully 
weighed the different elements in the 
English character on the other, they 
would never have committed themselves 
to the struggle entered upon—they 
would have seen that defeat was inevit- 
able. Old Vanderbilt, the New York 
financier, once gave this notable advice 
to his son: ‘Sonny, never sell what 
you have not got.” He might have to 
pay a deal more for it in _ its 
acquisition than he had sold _ it 
for. So in determining how to place a 
child in life, he should never be handi- 
capped too heavily; or put to what he 
can not do, what is beyond his power. 
The proportion of his will to his other 
qualities should always be carefully cal- 
culated; which will bear far more rela- 
tion to the family traits than to any 
individualism. One family is high prin- 
cipled, another of lax morals, a third 
lacks honesty, a fourth can not bear re- 
sponsibility, a fifth is. thrifty, a sixth 
extravagant. ‘‘The apple never falls 
from the tree.” ‘‘As the old cock crows 
so the young one learns.” ‘ Breed is 
stronger than pasture.” ‘‘ What is bred 
in the bone will come out in the flesh.” 
All these axioms are lights upon the sub- 
ject. Both Napoleons were bad men; 
but Napoleon the First was a stupendous 
villain. ‘‘ Napoleon the Little,” was a 
self made emperor, too, but after all he 
was only a disreputable scoundrel. With 
the Napoleons patriotism was nothing, 
and ambition everything. With Oliver 
Cromwell and George Washington the 
case was reversed. 
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OXYGEN 


F we are asked, declares a writer, 
whose name is not given in the ex- 
change from which this article is copied, 
which of the many necessities of life is 
best entitled to the chief place, we must 
_ surely reply, Oxygen. This gas forms 
about one-fifth of the atmosphere, and 
our wants are supplied by the act of 
breathing, so regularly and ceaselessly 
performed by everyone. It is possible 
to live for a long time without the pro- 
tection of a house or of clothing; it is 
even possible to live for many days with- 
out food ; butif we aredeprived for only 
one or two minutes of oxygen, the con- 
sequences are serious, and may be fatal. 
This is perhaps one reason why, of all 
things that our bodies require, oxygen is 
the only one whose regular supply does 
not depend upon our own attention. 
The pangs of hunger and of thirst warn 
us when food and drink are necessary, 
but they can only be satisfied by our 
putting forth conscious effort. A man 
may be hungry, but if he is too lazy to 
seek out food and raise it to his mouth, 
he will starve. But it is not so with 
oxygen. We have power, it is true, 
temporarily to stop our breathing or to 
increase its rapidity by an act of will; 
but even when we forget all about it, 
the breathing continues. This is one 
of the many mysteries of our being, 
always before us, but seldom thought of; 
and yet it is very striking. This fre- 
quent and important fact of our daily 


STARVATION, 


hfe has not been entrusted to our care, 
but has been so arranged for that it is 
performed every three or four seconds 
from the moment of birth until death, 
without requiring one thought. The 
breathing apparatus never sleeps. Again, 
oxygen is so closely connected with the 
great vital processes upon which our 
growth and daily energy depend, that 
food itself is useless unless accompanied 
by a large supply of it. Indeed, when 
the quantity of oxygen which a man 
consumes in his lungs daily is calcu- 
lated, it is found to be greater in weight 
than all the dry food he requires dumng 
the same period. Yet again, if we wish 
a house and clothing and food, we must 
work for them, but for oxygen there is 
nothing to pay. It is free to all, and 
lies around us in such abundance that it 
never runs short. Here, then, we see 
every means taken to insure that all our 
demands for oxygen shall be freely and 
fully met, and yet we are assured by 
medical authorities that a very large 
proportion—some say one-fourth—of all 
the deaths that take place, are caused, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by oxygen starvation. 
Now, what unfortunate circumstances 
prevent so many persons having a suf- 
ficiency of this all-important gas? The 
chief one undoubtedly is congregating 
in towns. Instead of living in the coun- 
try, where every household might have 
a large free space of air around it, we 
draw together, for the convenience of 
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business, to great centers. There the 
houses are crowded closely together, 
often piled one on the top of the other, 
so that, instead of an over-abundance, 
there is only a limited quantity of air for 
each. This is made unfit for the support 
of life by the very act of breathing ; the 
impurities are increased by the waste 
products of manufactories; and oxygen 
is destroyed by every fire and Jamp and 
gas-light. The winds and certain prop- 
erties of the atmosphere constantly re- 
move much of the impure air and bring 
in a pure supply ; but the crowding to- 
gether in many parts of a town is so 
great, and the production of poisonous 
matters goes on so continuously, that 
instead of each breath containing its full 
proportion of oxygen, the place of that 
gas is taken up to some extent by what is 
actually hurtful to life. .When this is 
the condition of the atmosphere out- 
side the dwelling, it is necessarily much 
worse within it, for there the displace- 
ment of impure air by pure can not take 


place so rapidly. The consequences are 


as already stated. Large parts of our 
town populations never have sufficient 
oxygen ; their lives are feeble and full 
of suffering, and numbers die before 
their time. Such facts are painful to 
contemplate, but a knowledge of them 
puts the wise man on his guard, and he 
may do much for himself. In the choice 
of a house he will remember the advan- 
tage of a great air space around it, and 
of plenty of space within it, so that bed- 
rooms may not be overcrowded. Or, if 
a large house is beyond his means, he 
will take care that the rooms are not 
crowded with furniture, for every piece 
of furniture excludes an equal bulk of 
air. When he enters the house, he will see 
that at all times as much fresh air from 
the outside is admitted, by means of open 
doors and windows, as can be allowed 
without inconvenience from cold ; and 
as often as possible he will have a blow 
through, to clear out all odd corners 
where foul air may linger. Pure air 
and good food make pure blood, and 
only pure blood will give good health. 





HOW SOME 


HEY go to bed at night and fall 
into a sort of stupor; why not? 

Is there one breath of fresh air in their 
sleeping box? Do they ever, except in 
the heat of summer, have so much as a 
crack of the window open? If there is 
a fireplace in their room or a stovepipe 
hole don’t they close it up as tightly as 
they can? No wonder it is so hard to 
wake up in the morning. I can hear 
them groan and moan and yawn and 
scold now, at the imperative summons 
to get up. And what do they find on 
the breakfast table? Sweet fried cakes, 
something. in the shape of meat, gener- 
ally fried, potatoes either fried or stewed, 
hot coffee, and probably ‘‘ griddle cakes,” 
fried of course. Now, I am not going 
on a crusade against the frying-pan, for 
it has its uses, but when I see a: girl sit 
down at the breakfast table with dull eyes, 
. a sallow face, a listless manner and pro- 


GIRLS LIVE. 


ceed to make that early meal of strong 
coffee, sweetened cakes, fried pork, and 
potatoes, with a sequence of griddle 
cakes liberally buttered and drowned in 
molasses, I feel like shutting her up for 
a week’s starvation on bread and 
water. 

Then there is dinner; tough meat, 
baked vegetables, pie, any kind of a pie 
with a crust either tough or sandy ; tast- 
ing strongly of lard and filled with 
things most convenient. A favorite pie 
in our country homes is constructed of 
sliced lemon, flour, and molasses, baked 
in a mass as unfit for the human stomach 
as a stewed rubber overshoe. 

Tea-time brings cakes of various sorts, 
probably more pie, cheese, fruit pre- 
served, and so ill done it is fermented, 
or canned fruit which is comparatively 
harmless, strong tea and hot biscuit. 
Repasts fit for 
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** A casso - 
On the plains of buctoo.” 


Then to begin the day again. - After 
breakfast they run up stairs and spread 
up their bed with all the exhalations of 
their bodies during the night still impris- 
oned fin it. At bedtime they slip into 
their unaired beds after hanging the 
dresses they have worn eight or ten 
hours in that tight-shut closet, and re- 
peat the experience of the night before. 

** Now they have sown the seed, 
What will the harvest be ?” 

If it is winter, a heavy cold ; the mis- 
used lungs, forced to breathe over and 
over air that has no vitality in it, air 
that is absolutely noxious, became con- 
gested more or less, and they begin to 
cough and sneeze. If they have scrofula 
hidden in their constitutions, and how few 
people have not, the harvest of this plant- 
ing’ will be bronchitis or consumption. 

The next crop is dyspepsia; they put 
into that delicate organ, the human 
stomach, already digested by the hard 
labor of its next neighbor, the lungs, and 
weakened by the slow circulation of 
vitiated blood, vitiated by the bad air, a 
mass of indigestible stuff that they call 
food; at first they do not notice any 
special effect ; they are young and strong 
and can bear a good deal of physical 
misfortune without much trouble, but 
after a time food begins to distress them, 
life gets very tiresome, they have acid 
tastes in their mouths, heart-burn, flatu- 
lence. Yes, I know these are unpleas- 
ant things to talk of, but they are a 
great deal more unpleasant to have. 

This is a bad crop; it realizes the pri- 
meval curse. ‘‘ Thorns and briers shall 
it bring forth unto thee.” 

So they began to ‘‘diet” ; but there is 
a harvest from that corset that abrogates 
the good of ‘“‘diet”’! 

*‘Oh!” say a host of voices, one after 
another, ‘“‘I can’t live without my cor- 
set! the minute I leave it off Iam as weak 
as a kitten; all gone; I can hardly sit up!” 

They have told the story now! They 
have disabled themselves; they have 
ruined the wonderful work of God in 


their bodies, and the result, the harvest 
is fearful ; their interior organs are all 
forced out of place, crowded, weakened, 
congested. Then to all this they add 
high-heeled shoes. Possibly they do 
not know that the most delicate organs 
of their frames are only kept in place by 
muscular attachments, hung, as it were, 
on the edge of those wonderful muscles 
that do the work of life ; when they wear 
high heels they throw these organs for- 
ward, where they do not belong ; they 
produce displacement. Do you know 
that means one kind of torture? That 
grows into ulceration, another out of 
anguish ; and their lives, their useful— 
ness, their comforts are ruined. 

Now when these are gone what can 
money do for them? what help is mar- 
riage ? a sickly wife, a helpless mother ! 
Will clothes, however gorgeous, alleviate 
a backache? or assuage dyspepsia? Will 
education do their ailments one particle 
of good '(—Rose Terry Cook. 

ANYTHING BUT PuHysi0o.—Dr. John 
Radcliffe, the distinguished physician, 
and Sir Godfrey, Kneller, the famous 
artist, were neighbors in Bow street, 
London. Sir Godfrey had a beautiful 
garden well stocked with flowers and 
exotics. Dr. Radcliffe also had a garden, 
and was equally fond of flowers. He 
suggested to his neighbor that it would 
be a good thing to knock a hole in the 
wall separating their gardens, and put a 
door there, that they might converse to- 
gether. The arrangement was agreed 
to, and all went well until the painter, 
amazed at the injury done by the doctor’s 
servants to his valuable plants, after 
frequent expostulations sent word to his 
friend that if the annoyance continued 
he would be obliged to brick up the door. 
‘**Tell Sir Godfrey,” said Radcliffe to the 
messenger, ‘‘that he may do what he 
likes to the door, so long as he does not. 
paint it,” to which the good-humored 
painter replied, ‘‘Go back and give my 
service to Dr. Radcliffe, and tell him Ill 
take anything from him—but physic.” 
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HE practiced anatomist regards the 
articulation of the knee joint among 
the most complicated of the structures be- 
longing to the human body. A variety 
of muscular and cartilaginous processes 
embrace the joint, and a dozen liga- 
ments are interwoven in the spaces be- 
tween the ends of the femur, tibia, and 
fibula. Hence the great strength of the 
joint and the easeof movement. On ac- 
count of this complication, however, an 
injury which in almost any other part 
of the body would be promptly repaired 
by nature or require but temporary at- 
tention, may be attended by serious con- 
sequences. Some years agoa gentleman 
of very active habits mentioned incident- 
ally, in the course of a casual meeting 
with me, that he had a peculiar pain or 
twinge in the knee. I at once inquired 
if he had fallen or received a blow there. 
At first he said No; but on my asking 
him to think a little he was reminded that 
two or three weeks previously, while 
descending some stone steps, he had 
twisted the leg slightly, and for a few 
minutes afterward was annoyed by a 
rather sharp pain. This, however, wore 
off, and he had thought no more abou 
it. Iadvised him to arrange his busi- 
ness so that he could be quiet for a few 
days, or a week, and to apply treatment 
to prevent inflammation. He thought, 
however, that the annoyance was scarce- 
ly worth consideration, and went on in 
his usual way. Buta week later I was 
called to see him,and found him stretched 
out on a lounge, with a knee so swollen 
as to suggest the possibility of an early 
surgical operation. Several weeks 
elapsed before he was able to go out, and 
it was fully six months before he could 
walk with ease and comfort. 
A lady says in a letter that we find in 
an exchange, and which is appropriate 
here: ‘‘ For the last two years my five- 
' year-old boy has suffered with a disease 
of the knee joint, resulting in the loss of 
the knee-cap, or patella. He was lately 


operated upon at the Child’s Hospital. 





INJURIES TO THE KNEE JOINT. 


If I had taken him there two years ago, 
he might have been well to-day; now 
the knee may be several years in healing 
fully, and there will be a nearly stiff 
joint for life ; while all this might have 
been spared him, if I had known what 
a slight worrying of the knee might lead 
to, and kept him in bed a month.” 

A slight strain upon the tendonous at- 
tachments of the patella, if it causes any 
inconvenience, should receive attention, 
for the reason that continued use is so 
likely toincrease the trouble. This was 
the case of the gentleman I have mention- 
ed. In walking one exercises the knee- 
joint more than any other articulation of 
the body; there are demands upon the 
elasticity and endurance of its muscular 
connections with every step, and a slight 
derangement, or want of tone in a single 
muscle or ligament, or some abnormality 
in the cartilaginous surfaces, or in the 
serous secretions, may lead to serious 
disturbance and permanent lameness. 
Persons who have any rheumatic affec- 
tion of the knee can testify to the obsti- 
nacy with which it resists treatment. 

The reader knows that the surfaces of 
all joints are lubricated by a viscid fluid, 
so that the parts shall play upon each 
other smoothly, without friction. Disease, 
or over use, or accidental injury, has for 
one of its common results inflammation 
of the synovial membrane which secretes 
this lubricating fluid ; a very large pro- 
portion of the affections of the knee- 
joint are due to inflammation of this 
membrane, and if its indications are 
neglected, the trouble may extend to the 
cartilage that covers and cushions the 
bone ends, and destroy it, thus leaving 
those important parts bare, so that they 
rub and grate on each other, to their per- 
manent injury, and the later destruction 
of the joint. Abscesses may be set up 
from inflammation of the synovial mem- 
brane, and thickening and increase of the 
secretion effusion may follow,so that adja- 
cent parts of the knee bulge out, the whole 
process being accompanied by severe 
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pain. When a child has received an 
injury to the knee-joint it should be at 
once attended to. Simple treatment, 
such as the application of wet compres- 
ses (I have found hot water most effica- 


cious), and rest, will cure most cases ; 
but if there be subsequent pain and 
swelling or any intimations of an effu- 
sion of fluid, surgical aid should be im- 
mediately obtained. H. 8. D. 





— 


MORE ABOUT BAKED BEANS: 


{[Dr. Charles E. Page, of Boston, 
Mass., author of ‘‘The Natural Cure” 
(of consumption), and *‘ How to Feed 
the Baby,” still finds time to read the 
JOURNAL regularly, and write an item 
occasionally for publication He has a 
word of criticism to offer on the little 
slip we printed in the January number 
on the preparation of baked beans, con- 
tributed by Dr. F. Epbraim{Cutter to the 
Medical Annals.--Eb. P. J.] 

R. Cutter should tellus how baked 
beans ought to be prepared, not 
simply how a large proportion of people 
do prepare them. I might tell the reader, 
for example, how a large proportion of 
people cook beefsteak—cut thin, well 


pounded, and fried *‘ well done :” good 


for door hinges and dyspepsia. It is too 
true that a good many people do parboil 
beans and turn off the first water, but in 
so doing they throw away much that is 
absolutely essential to nutrition. 

“Tt is an old and a cruel experiment, 
that of the French Academicians, who 
fed dogs on washed flesh meat until 
they died of starvation,” says Dr. Charles 
E. Hunter in the Herald of Health. 
The poor animals soon became aware 
that it was not food, and refused to eat 
it. Were our instincts as natural, no 
charming of the eyes or tickling of the 
palate by our cook, would persuade us 
to swallow those washed and whitened 
foods that deceive us into weakness. 

Analysis of the liver and other impor- 
tant vital organs after death shows that 
in some diseased states these organs con- 
tain only one-half of certain saline mat- 
ters that are invariable in the healthy 
organ, and not only so, but in propor- 
tion to this deficiency the organ is use- 
less for its work. In fact, as the organ 


SALINE STARVATION. 


changed its tissue (as does every part of 
the body, in from one to three or four 
years, according to various estimates) 
and was compelled to renew itself in the 
absence of sufficient potash and phos- 
phates, it did its best to preserve its for- 
mer structure, much as a fossil does. It 
rebuilt itself as best it could, of such ma- 
terial as would make tissue with the 
minimum of potash; but such tissue, 
while useful and conservative in retain- 
ing the form, elasticity, and contractility 
of the organ, is as useless for secretion 
and excretion as a fossil liver. 

Not only the liver, but the kidneys, 
spleen, and brain, and the small (blood 
vessels in every part of the body share 
in this degeneration of tissue. Strangely 
enough (and not unlike the French ex- 
periment), this amyloid, waxy or larda- 
ceous tissue, is indigestible by the gastric 
juice. It is washed flesh made inside of 
the body and is good for nothing, either 
dead or alive. 

The washed flesh fed to those poor 
dogs contained an abundance of nitro- 
gen and carbon; but these alone, as 
Liebig remarked, were as useless as 
stones in the absence of saline mat- 
ters—not of common salt, be it re- 
membered, for that is found in excess 
in the fossil organs mentioned. The es- 
sential salines that can be readily washed 
out of food are chiefly two—potash salts 
and alkaline phosphates. These arealso 
the two that are found deficient, about 
fifty per cent. in the waxy form of de- 
generated tissue. This is the type most 
common in atrophied children and in 
persons suffering from consumption and * 
other wasting diseases? but it is not un- 
common in the capillaries and small 
arteries of many who seem in health. 
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‘* When vegetables are soaked in cold 
water to keep them fresh, when they are 
blanched in hot water to please our eye, 
or when they are well boiled and their 
essence turned off that we may eat the 
depleted residue, those soluble salines 
are aimost entirely extracted. And 
what is left? Chiefly the less soluble 
salts of lime and magnesia—just those 
elements so abundant in the cretaceous 
degenerated blood vessels. 

‘*No wonder,” continues Dr. Hunter, 
‘*that this generation finds itself degen- 
erating. Like a ship built of rotten 
timber, a man fed on depleted food goes 
all very well in good weather and with 
alight load ; but when one can neither 
bear an average load nor undergo un- 
usual fatigue, let him cross-question his 
cook.” (See chapter on ‘‘Saline starva- 
tion ” in ‘‘The Natural Cure.”) ; 

But to return to our beans: After 
being washed they may be put in a bak- 
ing pot (a deep earthen vessel with a 
tight cover, instead of the bread pan 
commonly used for this purpose outside 
of New England) and the right quanti- 
ty of cold water added. A piece of pork, 
fat and lean, is not so very terrible a 
matter as many people seem to think, 
but if the beans are served like ‘‘ shell 
beans,” being turned upon a ball of nice 
creamery butter in the serving dish, 
it is perhaps better than to have either 
pork or butter cooked in the beans. 
They should be cooked in a very slow 
oven from ten hours up. No more 
delicious dish was ever placed before a 
hungry person. Dr. Cutter rightly ad- 
vises us to ‘‘ take time to eat and chew 
thoroughly,” but when he says, *‘ after 
eating go out in the open air and walk 
or work,” I think he is obviously in 
error. I believe that Dr. Oswald's max- 
im is a very wise one. ‘‘ Never eat un- 
til you have leisure to digest.” 

I find that baked beans properly pre- 
pared are as wholesome as they are nu- 
tritious, yet it is true that a great many 
people discard them on the score of indi- 
gestibility. The reason of this is, they 








take no account of the nutritive value of 
the dish, and eat as freely of it as they 
safely may of fruit or comparatively in- 
nutritious vegetables. If one eats more 
than he can digest, indigestion (dyspep- 


sia) is inevitable. A lumberman in good 
condition, chopping wood in a Canadian 
or North-Maine logging swamp, in bit- 
ter winter weather, may eat a quart of 
baked beans, with other “fixings” in 
proportion, for dinner, and feel no in- 
convenience therefrom ; whereas an ill- 
conditioned dyspeptic, toasting his, or 
her, shins before the fire and spending 
most of his time’ indoors, would not be 
able to eat more than a tablespoonful 
without suffering from dyspepsia. At 
all events, after years of experience, I 
recommend the use of baked beans to all 
classes of patients, only demanding that 
the cooking shall be as above recom- 
mended, and that the following rules 
shall be observed. 

1. Never eat unless actually hungry 
(and, moreover, learn to distinguish be- 
tween mere appetite and hunger). 
‘*Skip” any meal if the least in doubt. 

It is astonishing how universally this 
most natural law is violated. Persons 
who would in good time have a keen 
relish for plain food by simply waiting 
for it, not only strive in every way to 
forestall the need of food by doctoring up 
all manner of fancy dishes to tickle the 
palate, but they even go beyond this and 
force food upon the stomach when it 
protests against the introduction of any 
thing except water. 

2. Never eat when tired, but take a 
little water (hot or cold, as is most agree- 
able), and rest before eating. 

3. Eat slowly, and not more in quantity 
than you can reasonably expect to digest. 

4. Take a rest after eating, which can 
usually be managed by deferring the 
meal till the day’s labor is over. 

In conclusion, I might add a general 
rule that I find a very safe one as to the 
distribution of meals: Light breakfast, 
lighter lunch, and substantial dinner at 
the close of day. 
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THE HARM OF 


HAT the startling prevalence of 
renal and liver diseases has much 
to do with the drinking habits of people 
receives strong confirmation in a note by 
the editor of the Medical Record in a 
recent number of that weekly, which is 
published here because of the facts tab- 
ulated : 

It is very well known that hard drink- 
ing surely kills ; it is equally well known 
that moderate drinking is usually inju- 
rious. There are, however, two forms 
of the latter habit : in one, one individ- 
ual drinks moderately and only at his 
meals, in the other, he drinks over a bar, 
taking a ‘‘nip” of whiskey, a ‘‘ cock- 
tail,” ‘‘ fizz,” etc., in accordance with the 
idiosyncrasy of his palate, his geograph- 
ical location, or personal associations. 
These last named indulge in what our 
continental brethren call ‘' nipping,” 
or ‘‘ pegging,” andthe practice of nip- 
ping has been apparently shown by Dr. 
Harley and others to be injurious to 
health and life. 

Dr. Harley gives the following telling 
statistics : 

Death-rate of men between the ages of 
twenty-tive and sixty-five. 

Men Exposzep To THE TEMPTATIONS OF 


** Nipprne.” 
Liyer Urinary 
diseases. diseases. 
Commercial travelers... 61 44 
BIEN cicsiccenedetesotasces 96 55 


Innkeepers, publicans, 
vintners, barmen, and 
i icwendeusteunenerie 240 83 


The comparative death rates of men 
of the same age engaged in other indus- 
tries, not exposed to the temptation of 
‘* nipping,” are, again, as follows : 
Death Rare or MEN not Exposep TO THE 

Temprations oF ‘* Nipprne.” 


Liver Urinary 

diseases. diseases. 
Gardeners and nurserymen 18 39 
PIR s «cn vcoceesonerovtsonnes ded 28 30 
Farmers and graziers....... 41 81 
Drapersandwarehousemen 35 37 


In addition to the above Dr. Harley 
cites the following statistics of beer, 
which apply to Prussia : 


MODERATE DRINKING. 


ProsBaBLe DcrRaTION oF THE Lire oF MEN. 


In the Not in the 

Age. liquor trade. liquor trade. 
—__ BEES PIT 8S a ee es 26.28 82.08 
bb dicueddchsis hcdeocdibe 20.01 25.92 
45... - 15.19 19.92 
Rea sana ail Ss 11.16 14.45 
NE te RE 8.04 9.72 


Further statistics are given, showing 
the extraordinary cxcess of mortality 


from liver disease among innkeepers, 


bar-tenders, vintners, waiters, and pub- 
licans, as compared with persons in 
other occupations. The ratio is as six to 
one. 

To all this it may be said, on the other 
hand, that nothing lies like figures, and 
that, after all, the mortality rate is not 
greater, for example, in a whiskey- 
drinking country like Scotland, than in 
presumably temperate regions like cer- 
tain States of New England or the West. 
It is-more than probable that Dr. Har- 
ley’s figures point to the truth ; but the 
question rises, in view of the pretty even 
range of mortality in countries of tem- 
perate and ‘‘ nipping habits, whether, if 
liquor is taken away, some other death- 
producing agency does not set at work ? 
We believe that the medical profession 
must, at any rate, accept the fact that 
‘nipping ” shortens life. 


——— + @e 


THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF Con- 
SUMPTION.—The Berlin Medical Jour- 
nal recently published the following 
summary of conclusions reached by 
Prof. Dettweyler in a paper read at the 
recent International Congress:— 

‘*1 There is no specific treatment for 
phthisis. 

‘*2. The essence of treatment consists 
in regulating tissue changes, which is 
best accomplished by fresh air, cultiva- 
tion of bodily endurance, nourishment, 
and exercise. 

‘*3. A climate free from phthisis does 
not exist ; that climate is best which best 
permits the treatment described. 

‘*4. Phthisis is curable; the effort 
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must be made to cure every case, espe- 
cially in its early stages. 

‘**5. These points are best gained by 
treating the phthisical in buildings and 
localities especially fitted for them.” 

These propositions agree closely with 


views that have been expressed in this 
magazine by the editor and others, and 
with the data on which they are founded 
to give them currency among sensible 
people, we should expect a strong ex- 
pression against promiscuous drinking. 





—_ 


THE CHINESE AND TEA POLLUTION. 


T the last meeting of our Health 
Club we were honored by the 
presence of Dr. Amelia Armsdale, who 
has recently returned from China. Her 
description of the Celestials, and their 
methods of living, was extended and in- 
teresting. It had been pre-arranged that 
we discuss tea and its effects on the sys- 
tem, and we asked her to tell us some- 
thing about its preparation in China. 

The facts she imparted of the methods of 
tea gathering, and the health of the 
Chinese, would make many alingerer over 
the ‘‘ cup that cheers but not inebriates” 
shudder to read. She says that the entire 
Chinese nationis more or less afflicted 
with syphilitic taint, and many of the peo- 
pleareso badly diseased that they have con- 
stant sores and scabs upon their persons. 

The leaves of the tea shrub are picked 
off by hand, and of this work much is 
done by the aged and infirm who can 
not perform arduous labor. While pick- 
ing the leaves they often scratch and 
rub their noses and eyes, stop and dress 
a sore, and then resume work without 
washing their hands. 

As the tea is picked it is dropped into 
a bag which is tied in front of the per- 
son, apron style, and the droppings from 
watery noses, eyes, and scabs, find a 
ready receptacle in the bag among the 
leaves of tea. There is no doubt that 
many diseases of skin and scalp origin- 
ate from the use of tea, and their cause is 
not suspected. 

Mrs. Burns, a member of the club, 
said: ‘*‘Mothers injure their offspring 
pre-natally by the use of tea and coffee. 
It is a very pretty saying applied to tea, 
that it ‘cheers but does not inebriate.’ 
The very fact that it cheers more than 


an article of healthful diet is proof that 
it stimulates ; but after the stimulation 
subsides, a feeling of languor follows 
that demands another cup, just as 
whiskey or any intoxicant does. I am 
convinced that the child of an habitual 
tea drinker is liable to become a drunkard 
by inheriting a craving for stimulants. 
Many a child is rendered cross, irritable, 
and peevish because the mother drinks 
tea while nursing.” 

“*T know that to be true,” said Mrs. 
Chambers. ‘ Before I learned the ‘bet- 
ter way,’ which we have found in these 
meetings, I thought, because old women 
told me so, that I had to use tea to in- 
crease the flow of milk. I would fix up 
a bowl of light bread and tea for my 
breakfast. I was weak, the child peev- 
ish, and I had a miserable existence, and 
no wonder, upon such slop. I was not 
nourished, and the milk could not con- 
tain the proper elements except at the 
expense of tissue from my own system. 

‘* Since I feed myself with the health- 
ful preparations of wheat and oatmeal, 
with other nutritious articles of diet, I 
am strong while nursing. Instead of 
drinking tea to stimulate the secretions 
to unwonted action, thus making fatal 
drafts upon my vitality, I cook oatmeal 
and crushed wheat, with enough water 
that after it is done the grain, or mush, 
part sinks to the bottom, and the creamy 
substance remains on top. Some may 
call this slop, but it is a very nutritious 
slop that can be appropriated by the sys- 
tem-in the shortest possible time. Sweet- 
ened a trifle with loaf sugar, and a little 
cream added, it makes excellent baby 
food ; much better, I think, than any of 
the ‘prepared’ foods we find.” a. B. Cc. 
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Child-Culture. 








AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.—No. XIII. 
THE CHILDREN’S GOD. 


HAVE purposely left to the last 

what few remarks I wish to make 
upon the most important of all subjects 
in connection with the training of chil- 
dren, namely, their relation to the Su- 
preme Being, and the manner of con- 
veying to their infant minds some intel- 
ligent appreciation of what that relation 
means. 

First impressions, we are told, are 
both vivid and enduring; and the 
father, in his own character, whether he 
will or not, furnishes his children with 
their earliest idea of God. Thisis a very 
serious thought ; but I nevertheless be- 
lieve it to be true. Arguing from the 
known to the unknown, a natural pro- 
cess of mind, they unconsciously form a 


conception of the great Power of Whom 
they hear, but Whom they can not see, 
from their experience of the lesser pow- 
er under whose immediate jurisdiction 


they find themselves placed. In this 
they are encouraged by the fact that 
the Creater of all is so often spoken of 
as their Father in heaven, which leads 
them, by the same simple reasoning, to 
accredit the Father whom they do not 
know with a similar disposition, mode of 
government, and feeling toward them- 
selves, as the father whom they do 
know. 

What picture, then, of the children’s 
God, are many parents tracing upon 
their little ones’ receptive minds? We 
dread to think. He who knows not 
God himself can not reveal him to 
others; and it is but too probable that 
his conduct will bring disgrace upon the 
sacred name of father. To the professed- 
ly Christian parent, also, this should be 
a subject for earnest self-judgment. It 
will be useless for him two tell his chil- 
dren, even should he: feel such to be his 


duty, of the love and tenderness of God, 
if he shows himself harsh and unrelent- 
ing ; of His mercy, while he appears al- 
most eager to punish; of the Divine 
willingness to forgive, as long as he 
himself indulges in the resentful habit 
of taunting his children with offences 
long past and done with; of His un- 
wavering justice, while his own judg- 
ments exhibit a spirit of prejudice or 
partiality; for the instinct to look to 
their human father as a type of the Di- 
vine, has been planted within them by 
the Creator, and they will surely, though 
unknowingly, follow it. 

A child's thoughts about God are also 
largely drawn from the way in which 
he hears Him alluded to. Often are 
we grieved to be compelled to listen to 
the common phrase, *‘God won't love 
you if you do that!” applied, perhaps, 
to some very small fault or frailty. One 
dear little boy I know, who was far 
from being a cross or fretful temper, 
had been told that ‘‘God wouldn’t love 
him if he cried.” What a libel upon 
the children’s God, to whom they may go 
and sob out of their little bursting hearts 
all about every trouble, loss, or hurt 
that vexes them, when human friends 
are too busy or too careless to notice 
them! Worse s ill, some ignorant per- 
sons, themselves to be deeply pitied if 
they believe what they say, will hold 
over the shrinking heads of children of 
four or five summers the terrors of eter- 
nal punishment. What ideas can the 
poor little creatures thus form of the 
God Whose name is Love? What won- 
der that, as they grow older, they turn 
away from Him, from His laws, and 
from His book with a mixture of terror 
and dislike, which, in the end, it may 
take years of struggling to overcome? 
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Even good people, enlightened Chris- 
tians, who would be far from committing 
such grievous errors as the above, are 
apt to make a mistake in the kind of 
tone and atmosphere with which their 
teachings about God and religious things 
is surrounded. Though deeply impress- 
ed with the necessity of inculcating 
reverence, and the danger of allowing 
children to fancy that God regards light- 
ly any real sin, I can not help feeling 
that, to a sensitive child, the shadow of 
severity and solemnity, which often, 
with the best of motives, is made to 
hover about all reference to the Deity, 
is likely to prove repellant. If a smile 
is suddenly extinguished at the mention 
of His name; if acknowledgments of 
thankfulness for his goodness are in- 
variably uttered in a minor key, and 
with a sorrowful shake of the head ; if 
prayer is offered, or the Scripture -read 
in a tone and with-an expression of face 
similar to that accompanying the recital 
of some terrible calamity ; if leaping, or 
running, or a hearty laugh is considered 
improper on the Sabbath day, or after 
attendance at a religious meeting at any 
other time, it will tend to make piety 
seem irksome and uninviting to a joy- 
loving child. That gravity which, toa 
grown person, may be the appropriate 
outcome of a subdued and reverential 
frame of mind, is iuterpreted by the 
juvenile to mean that God is mimical 
to frolic and glee; that they must walk 
sedately and speak low upon His day, 
that is, when His eye is especially upon 
them ; that in short, most things that 
are natural and agreeable to them as 
young and healthful creatures, are more 
or less displeasing to him; an idea 
which must obviously check the de- 
velopment of that confiding love toward 
Him, which is the basis of all Christian 
character. 

Children need to be assured far oftener 
than they are that their God is the maker 
of every sweet, and joyous, and beauti- 
ful thing ; and that He made these, not 
only to please Himself with their loveli- 


ness, but that they might please us, and 
that He might joy in our pleasure; that 
the sight of children at play, the agility 
of their active limbs, the bloom upon 
their rounded cheeks, the sparkle of fun 
and frolic in their eyes, are a delight to 
Him, as well as the spectacle of them sit- 
ting in a decorous row in school or 
church; that their loving care of a plant 
or bird to which He has given life, is of 
interest to Him as much as their learn- 
ing of a text from the Book which He 
inspired; that the sound of their inno- 
cent laughter is as sweet music in His 
ear as the roll of an organ or the cadence 
of a psalm tune; that He only wants them 
to be good because goodness is such a 
beautiful thing, and alone able to make 
them perfectly happy; that it grieves 
Him to be obliged, even for their own 
benefit, to send them sorrow and pain. 
They need to hear Him spoken of with a 
glad smile, as one would allude to a dear 
but absent friend; to have Sunday made 
sweet with good-humor, picture books, 
and pleasant talks—the brightest instead 
of the blankest day of the week; to have 
their religious instruction saturated with 
tenderness and love; in fine, to have the 
service and thought of God surrounded 
by such a golden halo of sunshine and 
joy, that their young hearts will turn 
voluntarily toward Him, and yield Him 
a life of devotion and love; which is, I 
trust, the highest ambition that the read- 
ers of these lines may cherish for the 
precious little souls whom the Father of 
all has entrusted to their care. 
—ee- OO] 
LITTLE THINGS. 
Scorn not the slightest work or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 
There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless; None can tell 
How vast its power may be; 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 
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SUMMER DAYS AT WILDERMAR. 


No. 1.—A PLEASANT COUNTRY HOME.—ANECDOTES ABOUT MONKEYS.—HOW A 
MOTHER SERVED HER RABY. 


ILDERMAR was the name of a 
pretty country seat along the line 
of the Pennsylvania railroad leading 
directly from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
It was owned by Richard Carlisle. 
He had not built it, but he had contrib- 
uted largely to its adornment He was 
a middle-aged, genial, intelligent gentle- 
man, given to scientific pursuits, and 
devoted to his family. The latter con- 
sisted of his wife, who was a most estim- 
able lady, his two children, and a 
nephew and niece, children of his de- 
ceased brother, Rembrant Carlisle. 

Fred Carlisle, the son, and Percy Car- 
lisle, the nephew, though about the same 
age, were widely different in appearance 
and disposition. The former was sturdy, 
boisterous, venturesome, wedded to out- 
door exercise ; the latter was quiet, deli- 
cate, demure, timorous, fond of books. 

The contrast between Fanny Carlisle, 
the daughter, and Bessie Carlisle, the 
niece, was not so marked, except in their 
ages, the former on the verge of long 
dresses, the latter but six years old, 
healthy faced and happy hearted, with 
a weakness for romping, which was a 
strong bond of fellowship between her 
and boisterous Fred. 

Astretch of dense woodland belonged 
to Wildermar, and _ constituted its 
northern boundary. lts extreme end 
sloped gently, and overlooked Chester 
Valley, as pretty a bit of landscape as 
anybody would wish to see, either in 
midsummer or in the fall, when the 
trees are clad in variegated hues. 

One bright summer morning found 
the children playing in the wood, which 
echoed with their laughter, and which 
was sweet wiih resinous odor. 

Fred and Bessie were building a shel- 
ter out of green boughs ; Percy was loll- 
ing under a tree with a book ‘in his 
hands; Fanny was seated upon a log, 
her knitting needles flashing in her fin- 


gers, and her lap covered with bright- 
colored Germantown wool. 

Bessie manifested her delight at the 
progress made in thejerection of the 
bower in such a noisy manner that Percy 
arose, closed his book, and joined her. 

She was standing on tip-toe, attempt- 
ing to fasten a branch of scarlet berries 
over the doorway of the bower, her 
plump arms bare to the elbows, her 
cheeks aglow, her eyes sparkling, little 
fringes of golden hair a-tangle about her 
forehead. Percy looked at her with ad- 
miring eyes, for he was very fond of his 
little sister. 

** Bessie, allow me to fasten that,” he 
said, taking the brancli and fastening it 
in the form of an arch. Bessie closely 
watched him, then clapped her hands in 
appreciation. 

‘*Percy, that’s just jolly,” she said. 
‘**Don’t you think it’s a cleverly nade 
little bower ?” 

‘** It would scarcely keep out the rain,” 
commented Percy. ‘*However, the 
nest-building apes could not have made 
a better one.” 

‘*Nest-building apes!” exclaimed 
Bessie. ‘‘ Apes do not build nests. They 
just hang on to the limbs of trees with 
their tails, and chatter.” 

“And fire down cocoanuts,” sug- 
gested Fred. 

**Do what?’ asked Fanny, lifting her 
soft, gray eyes. 

‘* Throw down cocoanuts,” corrected 
Fred. 

‘* Bessie, there are apes that do build 
nests,” Perey said in a quiet, yet positive 
tone. ‘‘ To protect themselves from the 
rain they build bowers out of branches, 
massing them so as to shed water.” 

‘Tn trees?” asked Bessie. 

* Yes, and twenty or thirty feet from 
the ground,” replied Perey. 

* As nice a bower as this one?” in- 
quired Bessie. 
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** Well, perhaps not so decorated with 
red berries. The shelter does not serve 
them more than two weeks. The leaves 
become dry, and fail to keep out the 
water. Then they build another.” 

**Does it take them a long while?” 
Bessie wanted to know. 

“Oh, no. Some of them merely bend 
down and interlace the boughs directly 
above them. They always select a tree 
which stands a little apart from the 
others, and allow no limbs beneath the 
one upon which the nest is built.” 

** What is their reason for doing that?” 
asked Fanny, almost as much interested 
as Bessie. 

“To be safe from the attacks of 
serpents and other animals,” was 
Percy’s reply. 

‘*The reason should have occurred to 
me,” Fanny said, partly to herself. 

‘**T suppose there are no apes of the 
kind around here,” remarked Fred, 
with an incredulous grin. 

“They abound in Western Africa,” 


rejoined Percy. 
““No doubt you have some jaw- 


breaking name for them,” observed 
Fred, a little perversely. © 

“They are called Troglodytes Calvus,” 
was Percy’s answer. 

“Oh, my!” cried Fred. 

**Percy, that’s Choctaw,” declared 
Bessie. 

**He got it out of Eliot's Indian Bible,’ 
Fred said with a laugh, in which the 
others joined. 

Mr. Carlisle, just the evening before, 
had told them about a word of more 
than thirty letters in Eliot’s Indian Bible, 
and which signified ‘‘ kneeling down to 
him.” 

‘**T read last week,” observed Fanny, 
‘*a queer anecdote about the pranks of 
an ape in a coffee plantation in the Trans- 
vaal. It seems that there grows among 
the coffee trees a shrub, whose fruit the 
apes are particularly fond of. A species 
of wasps, however, select the shrub for 
a place in which to build their nests, and 
the apes are often severely stung. Now, 


what do you think an old ape did, one 
day, that he might enjoy his dinner un- 
disturbed ?” 

‘*What did he do?” asked Bessie. 

‘**He caught some of the young apes 
and threw them into theshrubs that they 
might break off the wasp nests with 
the force of their fall. The little fellows 
cried piteously while being stung by the 
angry insects, but the old ape paid no 
heed to them. While they were suffer- 
ing he safely regaled himself with the 
fruit.” 

‘*That was a shame!” cried Bessie. 

*““Mr. Forbes,” continued Fanny, 
“tells astrange story about monkeys de- 
manding their dead. A friend of his 
shot a monkey, and carried her to his 
tent. Forty or fifty of her tribe advanced 
with cries and gestures, but stood still 
when the gentleman pointed his gun at 
them. One, however, who appeared to 
be the chief of the tribe, came forward, 
chattering in a furious way. Nothing 
short of firing at him seemed likely to 
drive him away. At length he ap- 
proached the door of the tent with every 
sign of grief and supplication, as if he 
were begging for the body. It was given 
to him. He took it in his arms and 
carried it to his companions with actions 
expressive of affection, after which they 
all disappeared.” 

‘““A queer mode of revengeis prac— 
ticed in some of the countries where 
monkeys reside,” Percy said. ‘‘ In those: 
hot climates the rains are heavy and 
continuous, and often come up very 
suddenly. When a man has been 
injured by another, or fancies that he 
has been, he throws rice upom 
the roof of his enemy’s house, 
just as the storm is coming 
up. The monkeys often harbor on the 
roof, and are very fond of rice. After 
eating all the rice that is visible, they 
begin to tear off the thatch, or tiles, to 
get at the grains that have lodged in the 
cracks. They are not long in destroying 
the roof, and the rain pours down in 
torrents, and the building is flooded. 
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‘‘An odd_ expedient,” commented 

Fred, 
- “ And a mean one,” added Fanny. 

“It is my turn to contribute some- 
thing on the subject,” said Fred, throw- 
ing down the hatchet, with which he 
had been trimming branches, and taking 
a seat on the log beside Fanny. ‘* Some- 
thing that I saw, mind. It didn’t hap- 
pen ina coffee plantation three thousand 
miles away, but in the Zoo, at Philadel- 
phia.” 

**Don’t say ‘Zoo,’” reproved Fanny. 

“It's a ‘contraption,’ eh?” rejoined 
Fred, using another objectionable word, 
in his wilfulness. ‘‘ Well, in the Zo-o— 
log-i-cal garden, then,” drawlingly and 
disjointedly pronouncing the syllables, 
**I went to see the baby monkey. Its 


mother was more kind and considerate 
than the selfish old ape Fanny has been 
telling us about. I gave the baby mon- 
key an almond, but it did not happen to 
be a ‘ paper shell.’ The little fellow tried 
in vain to crack it. Now, what do you 
think the mother did? She took the 
almond, put it in her mouth, carefully 
cracked it, spit out the shell, and——” 

“Gave the kernel to her baby,” inter- 
rupted Bessie, in excited anticipation. 

‘* She didn’t do anything of the kind,” 
retorted Fred, with a grin. ‘‘ She ate it 
herself !” 

‘*Oh!” ejaculated little Bess. 

Her look and tone expressed so much 
sincere disappointment, that Fanny and 
Percy laughed heartily. 

FRANK H. STAUFFER. 





FORGOT TO THINK. 


<6 HY did you do that when I 


had expressly forbidden it? 
Answer me at once.” 

The voice was harsh and threatening, 
the face was flushed and angry, and in 
the uplifted hand was a stick sufficiently 
large to have beaten out the life of the 
trembling little culprit whose frightened 
blue eyes were raised entreatingly to the 
face of the indignant mother, asin spite 
of fear he answered her the simple 
truth : 

‘Because, mamma, I forgot to think.” 

‘Forgot to think, did you? Well, I 
mean now to give you something that 
will make you remember to think in the 
future.” 

And then followed a scene which it is 
hard to think of as one often occurring 
in a country which boasts of its civiliza- 
tion, and among some of the most re- 
spected of its citizens. 

A few moments later a little quivering 
bundle of humanity lay sobbing in one 
corner of a comfortable sofa which was 
gaily decorated with tidies, and an angry 
mother was trying to still the inward 
motherly feeling which was unéasy be- 
cause of the treatment she had given her 


boy, by heaping still more abuse on his 
unprotected head. ‘‘In all the world 
there was not such a thoughtless child, 
or one who cared less for his mother’s 
wishes. He was so bad that she almost 
despaired ever making anything of him, 
and she wa8 ashamed of him every day 
of her life.” 

Hard speeches for a little fellow to 
hear, who was stili sobbing from physi- 
eal pain, weren’t they? This is not an 
overdrawn picture, but something which 
occurred in a neighboring dooryard, and 
to which I was an eyewitness. The 
mother was not an ‘‘unnatural mother,” 
but one who loved her boy dearly, was 
very indulgent at times, was intellectual, 
well liked by all who knew her, and a 
conscientious church member. There are 
mothers like her in nearly every block 
in the city of Minneapolis. This de- 
grading scene was enacted because she, 
like her little boy, ‘‘forgot to think,” 
but she will not be so beave about own- 
ing to her fault. 

Her cruel after speeches were deliver- 
ed not because she believed them, but 
because she ‘forgot to think ” how mis- 
erably false they were. She was nervous 
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from overwork, and when her boy ‘‘for- 
got to think” of what she had told him, 
she ‘forgot to think” whether there 
might not be some better method of 
making him remember, where the heroic 
method had so often proved a failure. 
It may be when night came and her 
boy was quietly sleeping and she had 
become a little rested, that she had time 
to think, and her heart would ache for 
the little fellow. Very likely she would 


reprove herself for her harshness, and 
resolve to be more tender and consider- 
ate with him in the future, but the very 
next time that he would happen to be 





disobedient when she was nervous, or 
tired, or cross, she would ‘forget to 
think” again, and the same miserable 
scene would be repeated and one step 
more would be taken away from the 
path which leads to a knowledge of 
child culture. 

Oh, if there were only some way to 
teach mothers to remember to think, 
how much more perfectly could they 
accomplish the duties which are 
theirs to perform, and how much less 
often would they tind it necessary to re- 
sort to the rodas a means of exacting 
obedience.— The American. 








A CHILD’s 


WISE mother once said, ‘‘ I have 
not much to give my little ones, 
soI give them myself.” The children 
of such a mother are wonderfully blessed, 
for what greater gift could be bestowed 
upon,a child than the companionship of 
a conscientious mother? and such we may 
be sure this was, for only one thorough- 
ly alive to the responsibilities of mother- 
hood would willingly. give herself 
wholly to its interests. 

Does this imply a slavish servitude ? 
By no means. Thatof all things should 
be avoided, for what more pitiable sight 
than that of a weary mother who has 
spent her youth and strength in foolishly 
waiting upon those who were much bet- 
ter able to wait upon her? In such a 
case, the mother’s injury is very great, 
but is small in comparison with that sus- 
tained by the children, who are literally 
made good for nothing, unfit to fill any 
position in life, and the mother who im- 
agines it to be her duty to do this for her 
children, is their greatest enemy. 

The wise little woman of whom I 
speak was not of this kind, but gave her- 
self to her children in the way which 
should fit them fora happy and useful 
life, and I fancy she did not overburden 
herself to do it, but one thing she did 
have to do was to deny self constantly, 
for even a conscientious, loving mother 








BEST GIFT. 


has no more time than there is, and if 
the greater part of this is devoted to her 
little ones, she has but little to devote to 
herself, and how few there are, if they 
consulted their own tastes, but’ would 
prefer to sit down with a book to joining 
in games with the children. 

There is no possible way in which that 
‘* careful culture of mind and body,” so 
essential to perfect manhood or wom- 
anhood, may be so surely accomplished 
as by the constant companionship of a 
wise and cultured mother, and although 
she may sometimes long for the oppor- 
tunity to indulge her taste in some favor- 
ite pursuit, she will in future years have 
reason to rejoice that she gave herself to 
her children at the most impressionable 
period of their lives. 

SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 
os 


THANKFULNESS. 


Walking along the shore one morn 
A holy man by chance I found, 
Who by atiger had been torn, 
And had no salve to heal his wound. 
Long time he suffered grievous pair, 
But not the less to the Most High 
He offered thanks. They asked him why? 
For answer he thanked God again; 
And thentothem: “That I am in 
No greater peril than you see; 
That what has overtaken me 
Is but misfortune and not sin.” 


R. W. STODDARD. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Proof of the Earth’s Motion.— 
Br’er Jasper to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing, any one can prove the rotary motion of 
the earth on its axis by a simple experiment. 

Take a good sized bowl, fill it nearly full 
of water and place it upon the floor of a 
room which is not exposed to shaking or 
jarring from the street. Sprinkle over the 
surface of the water a coating of lycopodium 
powder, a white substance, which is some- 
times used for the purposes of the toilet, and 
which can be obtained at almost any apothe- 
cary’s. Then, upon the surface of this coat- 
ing of powder, make, with powdered char- 
coal, a straight, black line, say an inch or 
two inches in length. Having made this 
little black mark with the charcoal powder 
on the surface of the contents of the bowl, 
lay down upon the floor, close to the bowl, 
a stick or some other straight object, so that 
it shall be exactly parellel with the mark. If 
the line happens to be para'lel with a crack 
in the floor, or with any stationary object in 
the room, this will serve as well. Leave the 
bowl undisturbed for a few hours, and then 
observe the position of the black mark with 
reference to the object that it was parallel 
with. 

It will be found to have moved about and 
to have moved from east to west, that is to 
say, ‘n that direction opposite to the move- 
ment of the earth onits axis. The earth, in 
simply revolving, has carried the water and 
everything else in the bowl around with it, 
but the powder on the surface has been left 
behind a little. The line will always be 
found to have moved from east to west, 
which is perfectly good proof that every- 
thing else has moved the other way. 


Effects of Tobacco upon those 
Employed in Tobacco Factories. 
—According to a Russian physician who 
has examined more than one thou- 
sand men, women, and children em- 
ployed in tobacco factories, the constant ex- 
posure to tobacco dust induces nervous dis- 
orders of a marked character, such as dila- 
tation of the pupils, exaggeration of the ten- 
don-reflex, tremor, and dyspnea. The em- 


ployees are also subject to headache, faint- 
ing, gastralgia, muscular spasms, and nerv- 
ous coughs, without any perceptible disease 
of air passages. The author has made ex- 
periments on rabbits and dogs by keeping 
them in an atmosphere containing tobacco 
dust, and finds that similar effects are pro- 
duced. 


Testing Atmospheric Purity.— 
Recent discoveries by English Scientists with 
regard to atmospheric constituents and how 
to ascertain them should be of great interest. 
to all. The following are three of the more 
important tests. 

The test for carbonic acid consists in 
placing several two-gallon glass bottles side 
by side and filling them with air, withdrawn 
from different parts of the room by means 
of India rubber tubing. Into each bottle is 
then poured a small quantity of weak bary- 
ta water, which, acting upon the catbonic 
acid, gives rise to a dense white precipitate 
of barium carbonate, easily separated by fil- 
tration and weight. 

The germ test is made by means of a glass 
tube, some two feet long by three inches in 
Ciameter, lined inside with coating of trans- 
parent gelatine. A certain quantity of air is 
made to pass through the tube, and the 
germs deposit themselves upon the gelatine, 
where they can live and multiply, and where 
they may be distinguished and identified un- 
der the microscope. 

For the detection of crganic matter, six 
large glass bottles are filled with distilled 
water, and are connected with cach other by 
glass tubes. The air, made to pass through 
the whole series in a continuous stream by 
means of an aspirator, communicates to the 
liquid all the organic impurities with which 
it was charged, and, without visibly affect- 
ing its color, causes it to acquire a disagree- 
able smell. This simple process recom- 
mends it to the serious consideration of 
those who are intrusted with the care of 
the public health. Public buildings and 
apartments. in which large bodies of per- 
sous daily congregate for business or pleas- 
ure, should be provided with the necessary 
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and inexpensive apparatus. It might be pre- 
sided over by some intelligent person (not 
necessarily a scientist), and its frequent use 
would insure the immediate detection of a 
noxious element, and we might thus con- 
stantly maintain or restore pure air by ap- 
plying such preventitive or remedial agents 
as are well known. 

A Great Telegraph Office.—It 
takes nearly a thousand operators to ac- 
complish a day’s business in the Western 
Union. Some of these work in the daytime 
and some at night, and others do nothing 
except relieve the regular staff while, in re- 
lays of 50 or 75, they go upstairs for lunch- 
eon. Thus there is no pause in the eternal 
rattle of the machines. The problem of per- 
petual motion is solved in that room as much 
as it ever can be solved. The messages that 
come into the office are treated pretty much 
in the same way as those that goout. The 
operators who receive them write them out 
on blanks and send them whizzing off in a 
jiffy to the little girls in the grand stand. 
When they are stamped for identification 
they are dropped down through a sliding 
tube to the basement floor. A mirror at the 
bottom enables one to see directly through 
six stories and catch a glimpse of the pig 
tailsand curly bangs up in the lofty grand 
stand. As the messages drop they are taken 
out, slid through steam rollers that copy them 
and drop them on a revolving endless belt 
that takes them off to the routing clerks and 
the messengers. 


Simple Treatment for Boils 
and Carbuncles.—In a communication 
to the French Academy of Medicine, at a 
recent meeting, M. Verneuil says: 

The topical applications (prominent 
among which stand the carbolated and bor- 
ated solutions) employed in a certain way, 
and particularly in the form of powder used 
repeatedly and for a long time, are of re- 
markable efficacy, and at the same time are 
absolutely harmless and easy of application. 
These applications of powder quickly abort, 
with very few exceptions, boils and carbun- 
cles. They arrest the progress of the dis- 
ease in the gravest cases, ordinarily cause 
the pains to quickly cease, reduce the fever, 
disinfect the purulent and gangrenous cen- 
ters, hasten resolution, and promote the 
formation of healthy granulations. 


This treatment is suitable for all forms 
and periods of the disease. It is never harm- 
ful, and leads to a cure in a large number 
of cases. It assists surgical interference 
when that is necessary. 

The Great Storm which visited the 
Middle Atlantic States on March 12, and 
whose fury was mostly spent in Southern 
New York and the Hudson Valley, Long 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey was 
the combination of very ,high northerly 
winds and heavy snow. Continually for 
thirty-six hours it blew a gale of upward of 
fifty miles an hour. The snow fall was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and the high winds drift- 
ed the snow so badly, in the cities and in 
the open country, that for once the wheels 
of commerce were effectually clogged and 
the great American metropolis was isolated 
from the country. There were no trains ar- 
riving or departing; no mails; no tele— 
graphic intercourse. After two days of un- 
told hardships the snow embargo was parti- 
ally raised by herculean efforts on the part 
of the authorities and private corporations 
and the citizens, and the busy world began 
to assume its wonted aspect. Serious disas- 
ters on the Middle Atlantic coast followed in 
the wake of the blizzard. The lives lost in 
shipwrecks at the Delaware Breakwater 
number thirty. A New York pilot boat, 
the W. H. Starbuck, No. 6, is believed to 
have gone to the bottom of the sea with six 
souls on board, shortly after colliding with a 
British steamship, the Japanese, 25 miles 
southeast of Barnegat and 95 miles from 
Sandy Hook, during the gale. Other pilot 
boats suffered greatly. Considering the 
storm on all sides it is worthy of historical 
record. 


Hypnotic Tests and Faith 
Cure !—Certain of the French hypnotic 
specialists have claimed to be able to pro- 
duce all the effects which follow the admin- 
istration of any given drug by simply plac- 
ing a phial containing the preparation of itin 
contact with the skin of the hypnotized sub- 
ject. The French Academy of Medicine has 
just demolished this pretension, which, if 
well founded, would involve as a necessary 
corallary the possibility of causing death by 
poison without leaving any trace of the toxic 
agent in the organism. A committee of its 
members, especially appointed for the pur- 
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pose, recently attended to witness a series of 
experiments conducted by Dr. Luys, a well- 
known hypnotist. Sixteen glass tubes, con- 
taining various drugs in solution or in pow- 
der, were employed and it is not denied that 
the external application of the phials pro- 
duced more or less marked effecits— muscu- 
lar contractions, congestive symptoms, im- 
paired respiration, and other emotional 
manifestations. But the committee failed to 
trace any correlation in the majority of the 
cases between the phenomena superinduced 
and the established therapeutical properties 
of the substances used. More than this, a 
perfectly empty tube was found to be as po- 
tent in determining the manifestations as 
any of those previously employed. 

The Potato in Civilization.—A 
mercantile journal writes that the potato has 
been a great civilizer. It commenced its 
work three hundred years ago as a native 
American, and it has gone all over the 
world, doing its work in all lands quietly yet 
steadily, and in ‘wo ways—first, by being so 
cheap and abundant that everybody came to 
like it; next, by failing until everybody 
missed it and went to hunting all over the 
world for it. In 1880 this country produced 
about 170,000,000 bushels of potatoes. To- 
day we are importing potatoes from Ger- 
many Belgium, Scotland, England, Ireland. 
Our potato crop failed in a great degree last 
year because of drouth in the West and long 
continuous rains in the East. Hence, we are 
now importing potatoes and paying a duty 
of forty-five cents on them besides freight. 
If there had been a total failure of the pota- 
to crop we would have ransacked the world 
for them, for now we must have them how- 
ever high they come. This shows how the 
potato has become a civilizer. We are short 
20,000,000 of bushels, and must call on the 
world to make up that shortage. Generally, 
England is short on potatoes. Luckily this 
year she and all Europe havea surplus. Next 
year the situation may be reversed. Ireland 
ran out of potatoes in 1847, and commenced 
starving until we supplied her. Six years 
ago we had a great failure and Ireland sup- 
plied us. But the year before that England 
and Ireland had to import potatoes. So the 
potato appears and disappears, to teach 
the world mutual dependence. The original 
potato still flourishes in an island off Chili, 


a gnarled and diminutive stock, the ancestor 
of a long and prolific and beneficent line. 


Bishop’s Ring around the Sun. 
—If there is nothing new under the sun, 
there is at least something new around it. 
For the last two years close observers of the 
sky have noticed that the noonday sun has 
been surrounded by a corona of dusky, cop- 
pery, or reddish light, as it has been vari- 
ously described, the circle of most distinct 
color having a radius of about fifteen de- 
grees, and enclosing a brilliant, silvery, or 
bluish glow close around the solar disk. A 
similar appearance of much less intensity 
has been occasionally noticed around the 
full moon on very clear winter nights. 

The most experienced observers of sky- 
colors are agreed that this corona was not 
visible before the latter months of 1883. 
Von Bezold, of Munich, who was considered 
the most competent meteorologist to prepare 
a schedule for observations on the colors of 
the sky for the recent German Arctic Expe- 
dition, says that, in spite of the close atten- 
tion he bad previously given to the appear- 
ance of the usual whitish glow around the 
sun, he had never till recently seen the dusky 
ring. Thollon. of Nice, who had made a 
special study of the sky around the sun for 
a series of years, declares confidently that a 
change occurred in November, 1883. Black- 
house, of Sunderland, who has a careful 
record of parhelia for twenty-five years, con- 
firms this opinion. We may, therefore, 
safely accept the conclusion that the change 
of color from the blue of the open sky 
to the intense glare of whitish light close 
around the sun, was until lately effected 
without the appearance of any reddish tinge 
in the transitional area. 

The new corona, to which the name of 
‘**Bishop’s ring” has been given after its 
first observer, has never been a very con- 
spicuous affair, and therefore has not at- 
tracted the popular attention that it de- 
serves; but it could easily be seen every 
clear day lust winter, and has repeatedly 
been noticed since then in the latter months 
of 1885.— Popular Science Monthly. 


New Kind of Optical Glass.— 
Professor Abbe, of Jena, has been experi- 
menting for many years with a view to pro- 
duce an optical glass which should be free 
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from the defects incidental to all silica 
glasses. In particular, he sought to pro- 
duce a higher degree of achromaticity than 
was hitherto possible, by diminishing the 
secondary coloring effects inseparable from 
the ordinary silicate flint and crown glasses, 
and to produce a greater multiplicity in the 
gradations of optical glass in respect to the 
two great constants of the index of refrac- 
tion and the mean dispersion. In silicate 
glasses, those two constants increase and 
decrease together. Cases often arise in 
which « different relation is desirable. Pro- 
fessor Abbe has produced glasses in which 
both objects are fulfilled. He has produced 
achromatic lenses of a more perfect kind 
than were ever before obtainable, and has 
introduced a whole series of new glasses of 
graduated properties. These glasses are 
offered freely to the trade without any re- 
striction or patent being allowed to stand in 
the way of further development. 

The New York Academy of An- 
thropology held its April meeting in 
Brovukiyn, on the 3d. A paper sent by Dr. 
John Beddoe, ot London, England, was 
read. The subject discussed therein was 
the stature of ancient Britons as estimated 
on the length of the long bones that have 
survived in time, Dr. Beddoe taking issue 
with most other observers on the score of 
insufficient allowance for the development of 
cartilaginous tissues in deducing height, etc., 
from femur and tibia. As a conclusion from 
this field of investigation it would appear 
that the average stature of the modern Eng- 
lishman is but a little above the Britons of 
two thousand years ago, while evidences re- 
main of instances of men among them, who 
exceeded even six feet. 

A considerable part of the session was de- 
voted to the discussion of the preliminaries 
of the International Congress of the Anthro- 
pologists to be held in June next. Letters of 
approval have been received from a large 
number of eminent scientists and scholars in 
Europe and America, some offering to con- 
tribute papers or otherwise promote the un- 
dertaking. As a new venture for American 
observers in a field comparatively fresh, yet 
most intimately related to human affairs, it 
is to be hoped that it will prove a complete 
success. 

Papers are invited by the committee from 





original observers in any department of An- 
thropology, with illustrations or not; the 
secretary may be addressed on the subject, 
at 775 Broadway, New York. 
H. 8. D. 

Quince Cultivation.—Those who 
have attempted to grow the quince, which 
is one of the best of fruits for preserving and 
making jellies, are aware of the difficulties 
attending the effort. One of the obstacles 
is the destructive work of the borer if it is 
not arrested in its depredations. By a care- 
ful examination of the trunks of the tree the 
marks of the presence of the borer can be 
detected and their destruction effected. 
Hilling up about the tree with hard coal ashes 
has been by some believed tc be a sort of pre- 
ventive; washing with soft soap suds will 
sometimes prove effectual in the destruction, 
but a small wire thrust into the cavity form- 
edin the passage of the worm will serve 
well in its destruction. Salt strewn upon 
the surface of the ground seems to promote 
health, and by some is said to be absolutely 
essential to success, and the fact that the 
quince thrives well upon the sea-coast farms 
that are continually acted on by the salt 
breeze, seems to favor that idea. But per- 
haps the most important thing is to keep the 
surface of the soil dressed with coarse ma- 
nure to the depth of several inches. An 
abundance of fertilizing material seems to be 
of greater effect in the vigcrous growth of 
the tree and the development of excellent. 
fruit than any other thing that can be done. 


Painting Estimates.—One coat of 
paint, says a correspondent of the Mechani- 
cal News, takes 20 pounds of lead and 4 gal- 
lons of oil per 100 square yards; the second 
coat, 40 pounds of lead and 4 gallons of oil ; 
the third the same as the second—say 100 
pounds of lead and 16 gallons of oil per 100 
square yards for three coats. 


1 gallon of priming color covers 50 sq. yds. 
white zinc o> Me yee 
- white lead paint‘ 44 ‘ 
a lead color ee, he 
ae black paint oS ee 
" stone color Pri: ah) 
«: yellow paint 9. ce 1 ae 
‘a blue color <o 4 
4 green paint Ss ae 
” bright emerald “ 2 ‘* 
6 bronzegreen “ 7 ‘* 
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IS THE HOME DISAPPEARING ? 
THERE is just cause for alarm in the 








rapidly increasing number of hotels, 
lodging houses, and boarding houses in 
our so-called centers of civilization. 
Home life real and earnest, the source 
of that genuine social sentiment that is 
the want of every true man and woman, 
is giving place to an artificial and hollow 
interchange of courtesies, and a desire 
to be out in the world of fashion and 
amusement. City people are growing 
more and more fond of, and inclined to 
fill up their leisure with, the senseless 
conventionalities of the drawing room, 
or the sensuous trivialities of the theater 
and concert room. The sober, conser- 
vative element of our population is af- 
fected by the tendency, and the difficulty 
of obtaining fit servants is leading 
thousands of those who would greatly 
prefer to sit by their own fireside and 
spread their own table to adopt the life 
of lodgers or boarders. Is it fairly ap- 
preciated that the loss of home senti- 
ment is a material loss in moral strength, 
and therefore an unhappy portent to the 
Solid, noble manhood 
and womanhood are created and nourish- 
at the home fireside; its cares, anxieties, 


community ? 


and joys build into healthful symmetry 
the brain and mind, while the loose, 
irresponsible life of uhe hotel and board- 
ing house impress upon the young a 
spirit of flippancy and selfishness. The 
men and women whose sterling charac- 
ter gives tone and dignity to the society 
in which they move were subject to 
culture and discipline when young 
such as no boarding house knows? The 
intimate attachments and sympathies 
that subsist between old and young in 
the private family can not flourish in an 
atmosphere of change and uncertainty 
such as they must breathe who sleep 
and eat like stalled cattle. 

Weareever hearing women complain 
of the heavy cares and anxieties that 
housekeeping entails upon them, and 
are disposed to think that some mis- 
management or a want of concerted 
action, lies at the foundation of their 
troubles, because in fhis era of labor 
saving devices a family can usually 
adapt itself to the necessary, so as to re- 
duce the hard and toilsome parts of 
home routine to a minimum. The city 
housekeeper of to-day has not a quarter 
part of the hard work to do that the 
housekeeper of fifty years ago performed 
cheerfully and as a matter of course. 
The trouble lies in the fact that with the 
introduction and growth of modern 
conveniences, artificial notions of re- 
spectability concerning household duties 
have cropped out, “interventions” 
in the way of dress and other arbitrary 
habits, have developed, and both men 
and women have become indifferent to 
the essentials of domestic happiness. 

The basic sentiments of social feeling 
in the mind, have become perverted by 
false notions of what constitutes culture. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC HUMORIST. 


TuHIs gentleman has appeared again in 
the field of literature, and this time he is 
a product of Eastern culture, the West 
having had for some time past, appa- 
rently, a monopoly of this species of hor- 
ticulture. 

Having received several inquiries 
with regard to an alleged discovery in 
cerebral structure that had found its 
way to public notice through the col- 
umns of the New York TJribune, we 
were led to examine the communication 
in the columns of the newspaper itself, 
and will confess that, notwithstanding 
an interval of three months has passed 
since that examination, a lively impres- 
sion remains of the adroit and scholarly 
manner in which the writer, Mr. Geo. G. 
Rockwood, presented his pseudo theory. 

Taking for his cue the view that has 
been entertained by some that the brain 
is impressed by sights and sounds anal- 
ogously to the manner in which a pho- 
tographic plate receives the markings of 
light, Mr. Rockwood has delineated, in 
terms at once scientific and persuasive, 
a series of observations. An elderly 
man of peculiar habits comes under his 


* notice. Later, in a hospital, he finds the 


old man dead. He obtains leave to dis- 
sect the brain. He had learned incident- 
ally that the old man was extensively 
versed in the ancient learning of Egypt, 
and the thought occurred to the well- 
known New York photographer, why 
not examine the speech center of this 
brain with all the aids that micro- 
scopy and photography, magnesium and 
electricity, afford? Perhaps we shall 
find in the convolution of Broca certain 
indications of the pecular scholarship of 
the dead man. 


Sections of substance from the organic 
center of language were prepared and 
subjected to the analysis of a powerful 
microscope, and their magnified images 
photographed by a most delicate and 
original procedure. Mr. Rockwood is 
an original in many of his procedures it 
is unnecessary to add. Then the pre- 
pared negative was again submitted to 
the microscope, with results that ex- 
ceeded much the expectations of the en- 
thusiastic investigator. Using his own 
language: 

‘*Fully convinced that the figures were 
not of a generally recognized physiolog- 
ical character, I timidly suggested to 
some of my scientific friends that they 
might -be symbols. One of them, a 
learned man who had been for years in 
the East a teacher and missionary, and 
who is withal a philologist of experience, 
said ‘Yes, they are strangely familiar.’ 
When informed of the nature of the 
specimen under examination, and told 
that it was a'portion of the brain of a 
human being who in life was distin- 
guished for his linguistic attainments, 
his astonishment knew no bounds. Look- 
ing at them still more closely, he then 
assured us that the images so unintelligi- 
ble to ordinary eyes were in truth char— 
acters in the Ethiopic, ancient Syriac, 
and Phoenician languages. He pointed 
out the differences between them, and as 
far as he could do so, gave their names 
and meaning, and in.brief so fully iden- 
tified them as to remove all suspicion of 
a merely accidental coincidence. Nat- 
urally the minuteness of the microscopic 
field prevented intelligent combinations, 
for the tracery was so complex, irregu- 
lar, and involved as to forbid the hope 
of unraveling by any means now known 
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the tangled records of thought, if such 
they were, so manifestly inscribed upon 
that bit of brain.” 

After having gone so far in the hypo- 

thetical, the earnest motive of the 
writer in contributing a bit of personal 
testimony to the great store of data in 
the hands and brains of the localization- 
ists, is apparent; but it is a clear evasion 
of duty on the part of one so well equip- 
ped for carrying research to exhaustive 
<onclusions, to plead the demands of 
private business as an excuse for discoa- 
tinuing such all-important observations. 
The world is agape for revelations in 
just this line, and after arousing its 
wonder to the extreme of agonizing sus- 
pense, to say that ‘‘whole lives of patient 
experiment and profound study must be 
expended upon a perplexing field of in- 
vestigation before anything practical 
shall result from this discovery ” deserves 
condign punishment. Ah, Mr. Rock- 
wood, you are marvelously facile in 
catching the transient smile on the face 
of a “difficult subject!” Would that we 
could portray the varying expressions 
of humor that must have passed over 
your mobile features as you penned that 
extraordinary communication ! 





THE MOTOR CENTERS “DISSEMIN- 
ATED.” 

ConFusIOoN and disagreement are on 
the increase among the observers and ex- 
perimenters in motor and sensory lo- 
calization. What a contrast between 
to-day and eighteen years ago! In 1870 
the announcements of Fritsch and 
Hitzig were received as a kind of special 
revelation, confirmatory of the general 
principle of functional centers in the 
brain, declared by Gall, but defining 


with what seemed to be anatomical pre- 
cision a new class of cerebral activities 
relating to the exercise of the muscles. 
The conclusions of Munk, Broca, Char- 
cat, Ferrier, and Luciani were positive 
as to the places of certain sources of me- 
chanical movement, and of certain sen- 
sory impressions. Dr. Exner, of Vienna, 
after a most painstaking examination of 
the subject, during which he scrutinized 
several thousand cases of cerebral dis- 
ease, and sought to adjust his inferences 
toa rigid standard of logical induction, 
accepted the doctrine of motor areas. 
But Goltz, Vulpian, Schiff, Brown-Se- 
quard, Dupuy, and others have been as 
earnest in refusing to accept such areas 
as established, putting in evidence re- 
sults of their own experimentation. 

Brown-Sequard in a recent paper, 
which the reader will find in the April 
number of the Forum, defines the rea- 
sons for his rejection of the motor center 
theory, and states his own opinion with 
regard to the office of the brain. Ad- 
mitting that ‘‘each distinct mental or 
physical cerebral function requires for 
its performance absolutely distinct 
organs,” he nevertheless claims that 
localization exists not in ‘‘ aggregated 
masses of nervous elements, all endowed 
with similar functional powers forming 
a special organ, a distinct, well-defined 
cluster of cells and fibers,” but “‘in ner- 
vous elements disseminated in many 
parts of the eucephalon.” He thinks 
that no serious objection can be taken to 
this view because ‘‘concerted and har- 
monious actions can take place by means 
of intervening fibers exactly as well be- 
tween distant as between neighboring 
nerve cells.” 

Dr. Brown-Sequard makes a strong 
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argument for his position, but does not 
present, so far as we van see, any fresh 
data from pathological sources that have 
not been already considered by other 
writers. The conclusions of Exner are 
certainly his, if not more deserving, of 
confidence both on account of the multi- 
tude of special cases cited, and the better 
logic of the reasoning. 

This matter of motor localization has 
gone so far as to be an important feature 
in the diagnosis of cerebral disease. 
English and American surgeons, guided 
by the indications of muscular paralysis, 
have performed successfully operations 
for the removal of tumors, or abscésses, 
from the brain. Mr. Horsley, an emi- 
nent surgeon of London, published, not 
long ago, a list of ten or more cases in 
which the locality of the lesion was de- 
termined by the muscular disturbance. 

If ‘‘the nervous elements are dissem- 
inated in many parts of the eucephalon,” 
it must be that Mr. Horsley owes his 
success in striking the region of a cere- 
bral tumor to happy chance. But we 
doubt whether Mr. Horsley and the 
other surgeons who perform such opera- 
tions could be persuaded that they are 
shrewd guessers, and are merely enter— 
taining a serious error with respect to 
brain function. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard and his class of 
observers point to their experiments as 
their warrant for what they assert; so 
do those who differ with them ; but is it 
not more consistent with reason for the 
physiologist to glean from the evidences 
of pathology ? It seems to us that so long 
as the experiments are kept up, with the 
galvanic probe exploring the area of a 
bleeding wound in the head of an un- 
conscious animal, so long unsatisfactory 


and confusing results must be obtained, 
and the experimenters fail to agree. 
THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 

THE recent International Congress of 
Women; at Washington, was a noble 
affair, and, take it all round, one of the 
most conspicuous expressions of social 
progress that this decade has yet re- 
corded. In spite of those sneering and 
invidious journalisis who ‘‘can see 
nothing in it,” the proceedings of the 
Congress when considered impartially 
do honor to the women who were fore- 
most in the organization, and are recog- 
nized leaders in the movement it illus- 
trated. So far from having “‘ nothing 
in it,” we believe that the Congress has 
brought to the attention of the civilized 
world ina definite and striking manner 
the fact that woman has advanced well to- 
ward the plane of actual equity with 
man. The poetic sentiment that exalted 
her virtue, but left her in helpless inac- 
tivity as a co-worker with man in the 
busy spheres of practical life has given 
way to the prosaic fact of her adaptation 
to thought and labor in a thousand 
She has 
conquered doubt and prejudice by suc- 
cessful performance of her brother’s work 





branches of human industry. 


and duty by his side and even in his own 
way. 

Necessity has done much, it must be 
owned, toward the evolution of woman’s 
capacity, but her spirit and earnestness 
to take her proper place in society have 
more than supplemented necessity, and 
pushed her efforts much beyond its mar- 
gin. 
ally, who can not see the immense power 
woman has acquired in society through 


He is blind or perverse intellectu- 


organized endeavor, and that power is 
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gradually increasing. Well may the 
men who defend the liquor traffic dread 
it, and tremble at the thought of the time 
when she will be politically equal as well 
as socially. 

We have had the spectacle of an assemb- 
ly of women discussing most profound 
questions of government and social life, 
and that with all the aids of learning and 
definite purposes. Statesmen, scholars, 
savants have looked on with wonder, 
and we trust have drawn useful lessons 


from what has been said. The notion 
that woman can not consider the prac- 
tical bearings of civil policy has been 
exploded; and we think, too, it has 
been shown clearly enough that in 
exercising the right to sit in the com- 
mon hall of popular representation 
and take part in discussions that in- 
volve interests as important to her 
as they may be to men, she would be 
doing no unnatural thing and be none. 
the less a woman. E 
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{: fu ff orrespondents, 


Questions or “(jzNERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To our conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : F 

1, Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itora, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 





2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“‘ Commercial note” size are 

he most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end Of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 








Memory or Names.—A. J. M.—To re- 
member names employs more than one fac- 
ulty, althouga Language is the chief one be- 
cause of its relation to the use of words. 
Names have reletion to persons, therefore 
the qualities and attributes of a persom 
which come within the purview of the per- 
ceptive organs enter into the ensemble that 
is distinguished by the name. Of the per- 
ceptive faculties it is Individuality, we 
think, whose assistance is most valuable 
to Language in the application of names. 
We meet people with large Language who- 
can memorize well, retain facts of history, 
and current doings, but will be inaccurate 
in naming people whom they do not meet of-- 
ten. They will “ mix things” in this re- 
spect, yet have no trouble so far as the name 
itself is concerned. They lack facility in 


specialization, and with that Individuality 
has most to do. In the analysis of the func- 
tion of any faculty it is essential to remem- 
ber that its expression in pract’cal life is: 
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accompanied with the activity of other 
faculties. 


LarGce Heavep CaiLtp.—Question.—There 
is a child in Pittsburgh with a head meas- 
uring thirty inches around. It is only three 
years old, and blind. I‘ does not seem very 
smart. The most of its brain is in front, in 
the upper part. I would like to have your 
opinion about it. E. D. 


AnswerR.—This abnormal development is 
probably due to hydrocephalus or dropsy of 
the brain. Your description is far too brief 
to warrant anything more than a guess. An 
inquiry of the child’s parents with regard to 
its history should put you in possession of 
the required facts. 


Tae DereRgMINATION OF MgsMErIo Power. 
—E. R.—The only way to ascertain, your 
«apability in this respect is by experiment. 
Probably every one has some degree of 
power in this respect, but its exercise de- 
pends much upon“mental organization, es- 
pecially the faculties that relate to will and 
self-control. We are of opinion that these 
matters have passed beyond the sphere of ex- 
periment and have entered the higher sphere 
of practical use, andin proper hands will be 
a most valuable instrumentality in the treat- 
ment of diseases. 


Sororuta.—Question,—‘ Is it beneficial 
for scrofulous persons to drink lime wat- 
er?” 

Answer.—We have heard of the use of 
lime salts in scrofula, but their application 
is to the tuberculous form of the malady. 
The better course in the treatment of scrof- 
ula generally would be to pursue a hygienic 
method, and see to it thai the patient has 
nourishing food. The discase is so much 
related to faults of nutrition that the com- 
mon improprieties of diet should be carefully 
avoided. In obstinate gastric disturbance, 
one trouble quite common with the scrofu- 
lous, a little lime water taken with milk af- 
fords relief and promotes digestion, but the 
food if well selected will contain enough 
mineral matter for the repair of tissue, pro- 
vided the trouble has not gone too far. 
Iodine, iron, quinine, etc., are prescribed by 
many physicians but there are others of 
great experience who rely most upon the 
best hygienic measures. 





Sol aitbat They Suv. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 














How Far Shall we go.—I frequent- 
ly meet with people who say Phrenology is 
well enough if you don’t carry it too far. 
Some in the higher walks of life, for in- 
stance a Doctor of Divinity in a neighboring 
city, noted for his learning, and who has 
access to the world’s libraries, says it is well 
enough to study Phrenology a little, but 
there is not enough in it to be worth while 
taking much time for. Are there then de- 
grees of truth, and shall we say positive 
true, comparative more true, superlative 
more thantrue? This will notdo, and when 
any person makes an assertion and then 
turns to a companion to get him to vouch 
for the truth of what he has said, I begin to 
look at his face for signs of one as likely to 
deal in, falsehood as in truth; and if there is 
truth in Phrenology how shall we dare say 
there is something in it but not much ? Shall 
we say the ocean is not deep because we 
have not sounded it? 

Others say when they see one getting so 
interested that they give a deal of time to 
examining its proofs and making its per- 
sonal observations—‘* Oh, you’re getting to 
be a crank!” WhenI was yet a lad some 
friends had gathered at the house and were 
talking of Phrenology. When I entered the 
room I heard the remark, ‘‘ It is all right if 
not carried too far, but the Fowlers carry it 
even to animals, dogs, and horses,” and an 
old Phrenological Journal was produced in 
which was a picture of the heads of a New- 
foundland dog and a wolf contrasted. The 
opinion of the company seemed to be that 
the limit of the science was in studying the 
human cranial developments but the con- 
trast of the two species of dog was so 
striking that I thought the Fowlers must be 
right and the differing shapes of the heads 
were so strongly impressed on my mind that 
I still retain them in memory, although it is 
about twenty years since that incident. 
Since that time I have investigated this sub- 
ject to the extent that opportunity has al- 
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lowed, studying books and nature, and for 
myself I could never think of setting a bound 
to its depth. ‘‘ How much more shall I be 
able to learn of it,” is the question often 
coming. I find that observation grows with 
use, and that we learn faster as we learn 
more. 

Then there is the practical side of the sci- 
ence which enables us to measure ourselves 
with others and not to underrate our powers, 
and helps us therefore to fill our place and 
do our duty in social and civil life. It helps 
us to see the virtues in others and to enjoy 
the society of the virtuous, to see the faults 
of others, and their cause, and to go quietly 
around their sharp corners. There are yet 
deeper currents of use—for instance the un- 
derstanding of the laws of existence, the 
subtle, dark facts of life and death. When 
a strong woman at the death of a son said in 
the bitterness of her sorrow, ‘‘ What have I 
done? What have I done that this punish- 
ment should come upon me?” She re- 
ceived all the consolation the minister could 
give, ‘‘ that it was not for some sin that she 
had committed, but because it seemed good 
in His sight.” Nevertheless she had violated 
the immutable laws of the Creator in that 
while both parents were strong and healthy 
their children, through too frequent births, 
were weakly. She must suffer the penalty 
of breaking the law of nature even though 
she did it through ignorance. How far 
shall we go in studying the laws of our 
being? Can there be alimit? Shall we not 
go to the very bottom of our capacity to ob- 
tain knowledge? The more we know the 
safer and better our life. 

A. E. RITTENHOUSE. 

The Indian Question.—There is 
so much said on this topic that I feel it will 
not be amiss to place before the readers of 
the JourNAL a few statements of facts based 
upon my own observation while residing in 
localities bordering on the Indian reserva- 
tions. I suppose all are aware that the Gov- 
ernment, which comprises indirectly all vot- 
ing citizens of the United States, not only 
gives to the Indians immense tracts of land, 
but in most cases a liberal allowance of 
money, and that it in many cases even dis- 
tributes among them, every two weeks, a 
supply of provisions, while horses, wagons, 
and clothing are semi-annually given them. 


Why these people should be treated with 
such beneficence by our Government is 
more than I can understand. I am aware 
that some say that they are the legal owners 
of all the lands comprising our great 
country, but we know of no law of equity 
that makes simple possession absolute own- 
ership. Would justice give a clear title to 
any vast body of land that might be discov— 
ered uninhabited to the few persons who 
should be the first to walk over it ? 

The land question is one of profound im- 
port, and it is not my intention in these 
brief remarks to attempt an exposition of its 
merits pro or con! but this I would say, 
that to most of those who have seen the Indian 
in his habitat acting out his true characters 
the question occurs, how are his rights su- 
perior to the balance of mankind. or to the 
white population of the country in particu— 
lar? and why is it best to support him in 
idleness? We all know that idleness begets 
crime, and to culture indolence is to pro- 
mote sin. 

We were talking once with an old scout 
of considerable intelligence, when he made 
the following remark, ‘‘If the kind-hearted 
tenderfoot of the East could stand where I 
have stood and see the cowardly brutes take 
a little babe by its feet and dash out its 
brains over a wagon wheel, I believe their 
sympathy would be turned from the stout 
and lazy savage to the little infant and its 
pioneer parents.” 

There is a class that derives much finan- 
cial benefit from the liberality of the Gov— 
ernment—that class is the saloon men, or 
whiskey sellers, near the reservations. I 
was once in Arkansas City, Kansas, on the 
day after the regular free distribution of 
money to the Indians of that portion of the 
territory lying south of said city, and I 
never saw more drunkenness, heard more 
noisy haranguing in a little town than I saw 
and heard that day. There are many towns 
and cities where this is not an uncommon 
occurrence. 

I can not think that many, even of our 
law-makers and politicians, realize what 
extensive munificence these creatures really 
enjoy. Thereave in the neighborhood of sixty 
thousand Indians in the Indian Territory, 
occupying—not utilizing—as much land as 
the million-and-half of white population of 
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Kansas. Each of these sixty thousand— 
man, woman, and child,—possesses or con- 
trols, figuratively speaking, about twelve 
hundred acres! Thus it will be seen that 
an average family occupies six thousand 
acres of land, a very small fraction of which 
they use at all. 

A few weeks ago, while in Pierre, Dakota, 
we saw the Indians of the Sioux reservation, 
which lies across the river from that delight- 
ful little city, and comprises several million 
acres of fine prairie lands, receive from the 
Government agents fifty new wagons, and 
other things, such as harness, provisions, 
etc. These were given to a few hundred 
savages, whose only ambition seems to be to 
make these supplies last till the next free 
allotment. 

There are in round numbers about fifteen 
thousand Indians occupying, at the present 
time, the Sioux reservation. The ratio of 
the land to its occupants is over eight thou- 
sand acres to every family. There are five 
agencies for this reservation. By an agency 
we mean Government quarters, where are 
generally located the Indian agents, and 
officers and soldiers of the United States 
army. From these agencies, every two 
weeks, rations, consisting of flour, meats, 
tea, coffee, sugar, and other things are dis- 
tributed. Thousands of fat range-steers are 
bought yearly by the Government and 
slaughtered for these red men. Most of 
these creatures live in tents, huts, and holes 
dug in the ground within a few miles of the 
different agencies. Of the numerous sup- 
plies received by them they eat that which 
is eatable, the balance is largely traded off 
for useless ornaments, guns, knives, and 
ammunition, of which they generally have 
a bountiful supply. 

Now, if one will imagine a small body of 
people, about one-half the number compos- 
ing an average county in our States, living 
in five squads scattered over an area nearly 
the size of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont combined, to which we, as a 
Government, give each year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of food, clothing, 
horses, wagons, and many other useful ar- 
ticles, they will have pictured to themselves 
the situation that exists between the In- 
dians on the Sioux reservation and our- 
selves. 


Now, what of the character of the red 
man? That there have been noble and illus- 
trious examples among the American In- 
dians of this and former generations can not 
be denied, but to look at the practical side 
of their character, as a people, to see them 
as they are in the vast majority, there is no 
one who has had dealings with them but 
will say that, for every one among them 
who shows a degree of genuine ambition 
and industry, there are hundreds in whom 
the elements of cruelty, deceit, wantonness, 
and indolence go to make up the aggregate 
of their nature. I do not wish to be unjust, 
but rather desire to have the Indians, living 
in this country or within the pale of our Gov- 
ernment, treated with full justice. If the 
Indian is cruel, it is because he has never 
known the happiness of charity. If he is 
deceitful and treacherous, it is because he 
does not know the blessing of honesty. If 
he is intemperate, it is because he has ever 
lived a slave to his impulses. If he is lazy, 
it is because he has never had to work. 
Does any one suppose that the old proverb 
has lost its truth, and that idleness. is con- 
ducive to growth and improvement, either 
morally or physically? Surely not. And 
would not the Indian be placed in a position 
more conducive to his improvement, did 
he personaily own his quarter-section of 
land, and, with a fair start, be compelled to 
work or suffer from the lack of supplies 
that would follow? 

Is it justice to the people at large, to the 
industrious and ambitious poor of our 
country in particular, that one family of in- 
dolent savages should occupy in perfect 
idleness many thousands of acres of produc- 
tive land, while the hard-working tax-payer 
feeds and clothes him? Are there not thou- 
sands of honest men who would be rich and 
contented with a very small fraction of this 
land ? 

There are laws of growth that every man, 
powerful and ingenious as he is, can not 
retard! And as regards this question, I pre— 
dict the time is near when the Indian wil! 
be found in the ranks of industry, and pos— 
sessing but one hundred and sixty acres in 
place of his many thousands of to-day. 
Public sentiment and his education will 
bring this about. 

CHAS. Ly HYDE. 
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PERSONAL. 


Marruew Arnotp. Inthe death of this 
eminent thinker and writer we record the 
disappearance from the haunts of men, one 
of the most cultivated and scholarly lights of 
modern literature. He was born December 
24, 1822, at Laleham, England, the son of 
Dr. Arnold, the famous teacher of Rugby 
School. From the first he devoted himself 
to literature, making its highest departments 
his special field. In poetry and criticism he 
had no superior, and his influence was and 
will be potent for the elevation of his style 
and purity of his principles. He visited the 
United States two or three times in the later 
years of his life, and produced a marked 
impression in public and private circles, 
although he seemed to fail to catch the in- 
spiration that pervades and gives tone to our 
national institutions. 


Mrs. Mary Epna Hitt Gray Dow is the 
president of the Dover, N. H., horse-car 
railroad, and is the first woman in the world 
to hold such a position. She owns the con- 
trolling stock of the road, which she bought 
up when she found that a syndicate of Bos- 
ton men were trying to buy<it. Mrs. Dow is 
forty years of age, is said to be that very 
rare person, a clever business woman. 


Roscoz Conk.iine died in the early hours 
of April 18th. Born in 1829, he chose the 
law and was but a young man when he 
started on an officiai career that was contin- 
ued with but few intermissions until his re- 
signation of his seat in the Senate of the 
United States in 1881. His death was the 
result of a cranial abscess set up by a catarrh- 
al inflammation of the middle ear. Mr. Conk- 
ling was a man of rare mental gifts and 
physical attractiveness. In both private 
and public life he exerted great power, his 
abilities and his moral integrity command- 
ing universal respect. As a critical writer 
says: ‘‘ He bore his part well in the great 
work of shaping legislation which supple- 
mented the heroic achievements of the 
Union soldiers. He was on the side of 
emancipation, of unsullied National credit, 
of suffrage for the black mun, of reconstruc- 
tion in the interest of patriotism, of a pure 
and well-guarded ballot-box. It is these 
things, coupled with personal integrity and 
a certain chivalric constancy in his friend- 


. ships that are remembered to his praise, and 


make the State proud of having him on the 
roll of her sons.” lt issad for the Nation 
to lose such a man. In the January Puren- 
oLo@ioaL for 1881, a full sketch of Mr. Conk- 
ling was published from notes furnished by 
his then private secretary. 


WISDOM. 
“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





Tere can no evil befall a good man, 
whether he be alive cr dead.— Socrates. 

Onze pound of learning requires ten 
pounds of common sense to apply it. 

Power is no blessing in itself, but when it 
is employed to protect the innocent.— Swift. 

Rerrain from the belittling censure that 
springs from common lips like weeds from 
marshy soil. 

be ct Se 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 

Miss Brownine (of Boston).—‘‘ Mr. Ber- 
rill, do you believe that a rose of any other 
name would smell as sweet?” Mr. Berrill 
(of Chicago). “It would to me.” Miss 
Browning (innocently).—‘‘Why?” Mr. 
Berrill (miserably).—‘* Because I have hay 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 


ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Anmat Maeyetism. By Alfred Binet and 
Charles Fere. 12 mo, pp. 378. Cloth. 
Price $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & 


Company. 
The later evolution of the mysterious sub- 
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ject that is popularly known as “animal 
magnetism” and scientifically as ‘ hypnot- 
ism,” has attracted wide attention the past 
ten years, and utterances from sources of 
authority and technical experience are noted 
with avidity by all classes of persons inter- 
ested in biological phenomena. A book, 
therefore, that derives its inspiration in 
great part from observers who have had the 
advantage of studying the phenomena 
of which they write within the walls 
of an institution, such as the great hos— 
pital of La Salpetriere, Paris, should com- 
mand more than average notice. The 
researches of Messieurs Binet and Fere 
were in accordance with the method intro- 
duced by M. Charcot, the distinguished 
superintendent of that hospital, and the aim 
of the writers was to place on record such 
details as they considered of value to those 
who were taking note of hypnotic phenom- 
ena elsewhere. A short history of ‘ Ani- 
mal Magnetism” precedes the discussion 
proper of the nature of hypnotism, the 
methods of its production, and the uses to 
which it may be properly applied. 


While it can not be said that much is’ 


found in the book that will add-to the facts 
already on record, the experiments made 
are for the most part of a fresh character, 
and serve to deepen our wonder in contem- 
plating the influence of this most singular 
condition upon the mental forces. The dif- 
ferential phenomena of catalepsy and som- 
Dambulism are well described, and will 
clear up, we think it likely, much of the 
uncertainty that some American observers 
have entertained with regard to the relation 
between these two states. 

We recognize the point as being clearly 
enough shown that the cataleptic has nc in- 
dependent personality, but that the somnam- 
bulist retains his ego, and so displays judg- 
ment, impressions, and will. 

It should be noted that the authors have 
not omitted noting one important feature in 
their observations, viz.: cerebral localiza- 
tion; they have found that ‘‘the point 
where pain is confidently mdicated by the 
subject, coincides in the case of certain 
forms of hallucinations with the sensory 
center of the cerebral cortex, just as they 
have been established by the physiological 
and anatomical researches of late years.” 


For this confirmation the cerebralists of the 
school of Broca and Ferrier should feel de- 
voutly grateful to the hypnotists. i 
Parish Prositems. Hints and Helps; For 
the People; Of the Churches. Edited by 

Washington Gladden. 8 vo, pp. 479. 

New York: The Century Co. 

The editor in his preface disclaims much 
title to authorship in this volume, but those 
who are acquainted with the definite, cogent 
way in which he puts thing of his own, will 
know that his editorship means no consider- 
able element in the value of the book. ‘‘The 
labor of many years, the wisdom of many 
minds, and the fruitage of a rich and mani- 
fold experience are harvested in these pages.” 
This is the editor’s statement, and it needs 
but a glance at the table of contents to see 
from what sources he has drawn the matter 
of these large, well-packed pages to get 
strong confirmation of the truth of the 
statement. What are the topics? Chiefly 
such as these: The Pastor’s Call, Parish 
Business, Parish Buildings, the Pastora. 
Work, Helping the Pastor, the People at 
Work, The Sunday School, Worship. Un- 
der these heads ‘a great variety of practical 
talk is grouped, and although such names as 
T. T. Munger, Geo. R. Leavitt, H. M. 
Scudder, Lyman Abbott, H. T. Satterlee, J. 
H. Vincent, W. F. Sherwin, Waldo 8. Pratt, 
Richard S. Greene, are conspicuous for their 
excellent contributions, one woman, Mar- 
garet Woods Lawrence, has given some of 
the most useful counsel on the social life of 
the parish, and the management of the puar- 
sonage. The volume, indeed, was begun by 
this lady, and its scope extended later by the 
reverend gentleman whose name is on the 
title page. So much of contention and un- 
happy disagreement are seen in church cir- 
cles, that such a book as this is very need- 
ful. We wou'd warrant that were it ac- 
cepted as a manual in the conduct of the 
ordinary secular affairs of our churches and 
its advice followed, there would be rare 
occasions for scrious disagreement. 

How to Get Rion 1x tHe Sours. Telling 
what to do, how to do it, and the profits 
to be realized. By W. H. Harrison, Jr. 
12 mo. Cloth. Price $1. W.H. Har- 
rison, Jr., Publishing Co., Chicago. 

There are thousands of people in the 
South who are very desirous of getting rich, 
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and there are thousands in the North who 
would at once pour into the South were they 
sure of getting rich. Mr. Harrison writes 
with the air of one who knows what he is 
talking about. He supplies a good fund of 
information about the agricultural resources 
of the Southern country ; and is very san- 
guine that energy and good sense—which 
includes, of course, a good stock of intelli- 
gence—put to use in cultivating the ground 
or raising sheep, goats, and cattle will se- 
cure a competence. He gives numerous in- 
stances of success on the part of men who 
have reaped fortune from the soil with less 
of mental strain than they could probably 
have accumulated so much in the haunts of 
business competition,and thus offers encour- 
agement to the man of moderate means and 
average capability. 

Tre Portioat Works or JonatHan W. Moss. 
8vo, pp. 230. Illustrated. Published by 
the author at Cameron, West Va. 

This elegantly appointed book, that needs 
but the exterior finish of embossed Turkey 
and gilding to make it an edition de luae, 
comes to us from a source hitherto quite un- 
known to fame. Forty-five titles give to 
the collection of verses their divisions which 
signify as many distinct compositions, while 
upward of fifty illustrations, most of them 
full page, original in design and executed 
with choice artistic skill, impart a special 
value to the book. It is not often that a 
writer of verse can so illuminate his publi- 
cation, and Mr. Moss should be credited 
with more than the usual share of taste in 
the choice of designs. Most of the poems 
cover several pages each and appear to be 
narratives of incidents that occurred in the 
early life of the writer, and partake of that 
sincere, homely character that belongs to 
old-fashioned country people. The long, 
slow measure of Carleton is not adopted, but 
a short line in which the iambic or trochee 
predominates. This choice of line renders 
the movement agreeable and in most in- 
stances is adapted to the character of the 
recitals. Mr. Mossis versatile in his choice of 
subject, and occasionally we find him ven- 
turing into imitation, for instance ‘‘ Mary’s 
Pup,” and ‘‘ Song of the Swiss Emigrant,” 
and ‘‘ The Old Tattered Coat.” As a whole, 
it must be said, for candor is what the true 
author likes most, that the book is not a lit- 


erary success. Mr. Moss, we fear, will find 
that his poetry, although so handsomely set, 
will not sell, and that it had been better, if 
he has any expectation of financial profit, 
to have invested his money in approved 
railway securities. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Epvoation tn Bavaria. By Sir Philip Mag- 
nus, Director of the City and Guilds of 
London Technical Institute. Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D., Pres. of 
the Industriel Education Society. Price 
20 cents. 

It is but just to 4 that the Industrial 
Education Society of New York is doing a 
work that must have a most important and 
saving influence upon American labor and 
our social relations. 

Sixt ANNUAL Report of the Central Coun- 
cil of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York for 1887. ° 
A good return of a most valuable enter- 

prise, its object being to help those who are 

needy and suffering in that practical way 
that converts to usefulness and moral worth 
those in whom there is a spark of manhood 
or womanhood left. Many interesting cases 
of importance are given that in themselves 


“were a sufficient warrant for the establish- 


ment of such a society. Charles D. Kellogg, 

General Sec. 

Memoranda oF Poisons. By Thomas H. 
Tanner, M. D., F. L. 8. Sixth American 
form, the last London edition. Revised 
by Henry Leffman, M. D. 

A concise manual easily slipped into the 
pocket, for the use of physicians, showing 
the effects of the different toxic agents, es- 
pecially those employed in the treatment of 
diseases by practitioners of most schools of 
medicine, and supplying the approved treat- 
ment when the symptoms indicate danger- 
ous results from overdoses taken by design 
or accident. Price, in cloth, 75 cents. P- 
Blakiston, Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 


A New Mernop for the removal of Laryn- 
geal Growths, with Illustrative Case. By 
Dr. William C. Jarvis. 


An argument for the use of chromic acid 
as a benign substitute for tracheotomy and 
other capital operations in certain cases of 
abnormal laryngeal growths. 


TentH ANNUAL Report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women at Sherborn, Mass., with Reports 
of the Superintendent and other officers. 
Received from Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, 
Superintendent. 
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Exgcrricity Nv Mepicing, is the title of a 
recent pamphlet by Ambrose M. Ranney, 
M. D., of New York, whose specialty is 
the treatment of nerve diseases. 

In this he discusses the latest and best 
forms of electric generators, and the meth- 
ods of applying electricity as a therapeuti- 
cal agent, Many persons in the practice of 
medicine are led to the purchase of a bat- 
tery, of one form or another, and find them- 
selves quite at a loss when they come to use 
it, because of a want of knowledge as to its 
management. Dr. Ranney furnishes a good 
many valuable hints from his own large ex- 
perience. 


OURRENT EXOHANGES. 

Cincinnati Medical News with its clinical 

notes, always useful. The microscopical 

department is a valuable one, which we 

always examine with interest. Dr. J. A. 
Thacker, Cincinnati. 


The Rural New Yorker evidences further 
development. New York. 


The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Weekly. ‘Milton George, Chicago. 


Munson’s Phonographic News and Teacher. 
Bi-monthly. New York. 


The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety for 
April is a thick issue, but every page has 
its interest for the reader, whose sympath 
for reformatory science is read. T. D. 
Crothers. M. D., Editor. Hartford, Ct. 


The Old Testament Student. W. R. Har- 
per, Ph. D., Editor. New Haven, Ct. 


The American Art Journal, No. 26, Vol. 
48, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of this publication in an elaborate fashion; 
blue ink and numerous illustrations giv- 
ing its pages an unwonted grace. Sketches 
and portraits of notable musicians abourid, 
and several readable articles of a histori- 
cal nature will interest the reader. Mr. 
Thoms has made his weekly a success. 


American Book-Maker. Monthly. Devoted 
to technical art in the book line. Howard 
Lockwood & Co., New York. 


Popular Science Monthly. The frontispiece 
is an excellently fine portrait on wood, 
David A. Wells being the subject, College 
Athletics and Physical Development. The 
Struggle for Existence, The Family Life 
of Fishes, The Earliest Plants, Uniformity 
of Social Phenomena The Cause of Char- 
acter impress us as the most noteworthy 
of the April contents. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York. 


The Century for April. From Dan to Ber- 
sheba, The Graysons, The Round up, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Marse Phil, 
Abraham Lincoln, The American Inven- 
tors of Telegraph, Two Kentucky Gentle- 


men of the Old School, Memoranda of the 
Civil War are the titles that cover the il- 
lustrated articles. The items under 
‘* Topics of the Time” and ‘‘ Open Let- 
ters” seem to us to be more than usually 
suggestive. New York. ; 


Lippincott’s for May is appropriately termed 
a “‘ No Name Number,” as the editor has 
tried another experiment. This time he 
publishes the articles without the names 
of the writers, thus challenging the. curi- 
osity or intelligence of the readers to sup- 
ply them. A complete novel entitled ‘“‘ The 
Old Adam” leads. ‘‘ Nebuchadezzar’s 
Wife,” ‘‘ The House of Hate,” and “Ding 
Dong,” are quite unique bits of writing. 
Philadelphia. 


The Illustrated Catholic. American. Week— 
ly. True to its Church and versatile in 
its contents. New York. 


Harper’s Bazar. A social and fashionable 
repository. Weekly. New York. 

April 

The 


Christian Thought. Bi Monthly. 
number discusses the following: 
Absolute A Person, History—A Demon- 
stration Under the Moral Law, Scientific 
Evidences of the Supernatural, The Vari- 
eties of Miracles, Conditions of Spiritual 
Light. An inviting list with minor topics. 
New York. . 


The West Shore. Not the West Shore Rail- 
road, but a notable monthly, conducted 
by L. Samuel, Portland, Oregon. 


Building. An architectural weekly, always 
contains fine designs. New York. 


The New England Magazine goes much 
beyond “down East” in its range of 
topics. The March number discusses 
Florida for the winter, and has a thought- 
ful sketch of Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
besides other matters. 


Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal. — Liberal 
as all eclectics are supposed to be in re- 
gard to medicine, hygiene, and sanitation, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Sanitarian. Strong and positive, fairly 
reflecting the character of the gentlemen 
who are concerned in its management. A. 
N. Bell, M. D., etc. New York. 


Medical and Surgical Reporter. Weekly. Is 
one of the oldest representatives of medi- 
cal literature in the country, and continues 
in the, food old way. Fifty dollars a 
year. ndolph and Dulles, Philadel- 
phia. 


A Winter 1n Aterers, Acting and Authors, 
Ananias, a Story, Japanese Ivory Carvings, 
The City of Columbus, O., The Humors 
of a Minor Theatre, The Leavetiworth 
School, Sweet Nelly, my Heart’s Delight, 
are among the best and most elegantly 
illustrated topics of the April Harper. 
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“ECHOES” FROM THE 
BY PROFESSOR 


HAT to do is the great question with 
all who have to earn a living, and 
the right place will give to most persons 
ample reward. To sell musical instruments 
one should be able to talk of music to 
musical people, to show off instruments 
practically, and to explain their qualities 
and excellencies. He sells books best who 
likes books, and has the talent to understand 
and explain them; on the same principle 
that he who would sell articles for food 
should appreciate the flavors, the odors, and 
the delicacies for the appetite, or he will 
not be able to supply his customers. 

A stranger entered our office for an exam- 
ination, and I told him among other things, 
that his temperament and mental organiza- 
tion adapted him to deal in that which 
requires a nice sense of taste and smell, in 
order to appreciate the quality of eatables 
such as butter, cheese, fruit; and, we add- 
ed, that he would make an excellent grocer 
- in the finer phases of that line of commerce. 
He was nicely dressed and appeared to be 
well cared for and prosperous; he seemed 
to put on a quizzical smile, as much as to 
say, ‘* Do you suppose I am following that 
business?” and I remarked in vindication 
of my position, that it is not every man who 
has the talents necessary to be a first rate 
grocer, and so be able to select and supply 
to people of taste and refinement the nice 
things they wish to place before themselves 
and their guests, and I gave as au instance 
the fact that in New York there is a firm in 
the fine grocery business named Park & 
Tilford, which is known around the world 
for ability in this line of business, and that 
the best families gave them orders for articles 
for a banquet, feeling no necessity to go and 
sample the articles before they should be set 
before their guests. I thought he would 
not be inclined to sneer at the thought of 
being a grocer, since those who are success- 
ful in that business require some talents not 
possessed by all, and not dreamed of by 
most people as being necessary. Having 
finished the conversation I inquired the gen- 
tleman’s name, to be written in his chart, 
and he gave it as “‘ Park,” and told me he 
was of the firm of Park & ilford. 


CONSULTATION 


NELSON SIZER. 


ROOM. 


Less than a year ago, a handsome, well- 
dressed young man came in for an examina- 
tion, and finding similar talents I made a 
similar statement to him in regard to being 
a grocer in the finer lines. I was not aston- 
ished that he gave me what I considered a 
half contemptuous smile, and I again vindi- 
cated the matter heartily, and gave that firm 
name as an illustration of the business, and 
when I had finished he said he was employ- 
ed at Park & Tilford’s establishment. 

Another has talent for mechanism. I had 
under my hands a young man in whom I 
found fine mechanical talent. I described it 
and told him he ought to be engaged in in- 
ventions and improvements. I asked him 
what he was doing. He said, ‘‘ Keeping 
books.” ‘‘What! You keeping books? 
You ought to make transactions and let 
others record them. You could be an in- 
ventor.” He took out of his vest pocket a 
little article called ‘a ‘‘snap,” which attaches 
the reins or the halter to a horse’s bit. Sev- 
eral had been invented before, but they 
would slip off ; the natural operations of the 
horse in working around the post get- 
ting the thing twisted so that the snap would 
open and set him free. I instantly saw that 
he had covered the ground and made a 
really good thing, and I said, ‘‘ Of course 
you have it patented.” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he said; 
‘*the firm for whom I am keeping books 
instantly saw its value, and asked me to get 
it patented, and they would give me a royal- 
ty on all that they made.” He added that 
he was getting $1,800 a year out of the little 


affair which he had whittled out during a 
half a dozen evenings, and this amount just 
doubled his income. 

Yesterday, April 19th, a man brought in 
his son to see what he could best do, and re- 
marked that twenty years ago his wife’s 
brother broug?t in his eldest son for my ad- 
vice, and that I told him he could do one 
thing almost as well as another, and that he 
might choose whatever would seem to him 
to be agreeable, useful, and profitable—there 
was bardly a choice as to his capability. 
The man said he chose lithography, and 
that he now occupied a first rate position in 
one of the largest establishments in New 
York, and only two in the city were con- 
sidered superior to him in work. ‘* You 
told the truth as to his ability,” said he, ‘I 
thought I would bring my son.” 





